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E ARE living in an age of 
W finery and refinement. Re- 

finement is good and desir- 
able, but super-refinement, like all 
excesses, is undesirable and harmful. 
"This latter is the case with much of 
the food that we eat each day, due 
to our modern civilization and its 
methods of preparing foods. Our 
flour is refined and bleached, our 
fice is highly polished, our food is 
devitalized. Nature can no longer 
draw out the vital elements it needs, 
‘since they are not there, and in con- 
sequence defaults all along the line, 
beginning with tooth decay. The 
“roughage” that has been scientif- 
tically removed from our soft diet 
must be supplied by seeds, weeds, 
-and potions. 


This same refining process has 
been applied to the tie that binds us 
to God—Religion. There was a hard 
and painful element in it that grated 
on some super-sensitive natures. So 
they set about removing it. That 
vital element of true religion is 
“sacrifice.” Remove it, and you have 
no more religion. You may have 
pious sentiments, but you do not 
honor God adequately, because you 
do not worship Him. True worship 
of God takes place only by means 
of sacrifice. Hence at the very dawn 
of creation we read that Adam’s 
two sons offered sacrifices to God. 
Cain, a farmer, offered of the fruits 
of the field; Abel, a shepherd, of- 
fered the firstlings of his flock. Sac- 
rifice is found in all religions from 
the very beginning, at least as far 
back as we can go towards their be- 
ginning. It consisted always in the 
immolation or destruction of the vic- 
tim in honor of God to Whom this 
act of worship was offered. It ac- 
knowledged His supreme dominion 
over His whole vast creation. 


S MAN was forbidden to take 

his own life, and, consequently 
to offer himself as a victim on the 
altar of sacrifice, we find as the most 
striking feature in the ancient sacri- 
fices the substitution of a victim, 
offered and immolated in the name 
of the person making the offering, 
either to redeem his life, or at least 
to represent his sentiments of adora- 
tion and expiation. Among the Jews, 
God’s chosen people, the victims 
destined to fill the great role of sub- 
stitution were not selected at ran- 
dom. They were chosen from the 
animals having the closest relations 
with man by instinct, habit, or ser- 
vice, that is, from the domestic ani- 
mals that helped him in his work 
and nourished him with their flesh. 
These were offered as a holocaust, in 
which the whole victim was con- 
sumed by fire, as a peace victim for 
thanksgiving, or as a sacrifice for 
sin. 


LOOD is the life or soul of the 

animal. The shedding of the 
victim’s blood takes the place of the 
sinful soul of man, that by means of 
his sacrifice he may be purified. The 
shedding of so much blood in the 
ancient ceremonies represented the 
profuse shedding of the Blood of 
Jesus, the Highpriest and Victim for 
the sins of man. The people were 
delivered by the Blood of the Lamb. 
The covenant was signed and ratified 
with blood to remind man that there 
is neither deliverance, expiation, nor 
salvation, except through the Blood 
of the stainless Lamb, “slain from 
the beginning of the world,” for from 
the beginning of the world His death 
was represented by a multitude of 
bloody sacrifices. 

What was prefigured by the sacri- 
fices of old took place in reality on 
Calvary when Jesus Christ freely 
and lovingly offered His life in 


sacrifice for sin to His Heavenly Fa- 
ther on the altar of the Cross. 
Christ died once in a bloody manner. 
He renews that offering daily in an 
unbloody manner on the altar at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The re- 
ligion that lacks this sacrifice is no 
true religion; it is man-made, re- 
fined, devitalized. The church that 
has no altar is no house of worship. 
It is a meeting place for hearing in- 
struction, singing hymns, and offer- 
ing prayers to a God who will be ap- 
peased only by sacrifice. 


S CATHOLICS we answer with 

a lusty “Amen” to all this. So 
it is. This we believe with all our 
hearts, but in daily life we fail to 
live up to our faith. We apply the 
refining process to everything that 
smacks of sacrifice. Everything 
hard and painful must be eliminated. 
A spinal anaesthetic is applied to a 
weakened backbone to make the 
nerves insensible to a little pain that 
might well be borne with a little grit- 
ting of the teeth and a look at the 
crucifix. We attend the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, but not as active 
participants. We are unmoved by 
the sacred action at the altar, be- 
cause we dread sacrifice. We do not 
consider our religion as something 
subjective, as a personal offering we 
are bound to make to God. 

God commanded the Prophet Eze- 
chiel to utter a “Woe to them that 
sew cushions under every elbow.” 
We are used to over-stuffed furni- 
ture in our homes, so we upholster 
the kneeling bench in our pew in 
church, or at least try to ease the 
discomfort by assuming a squatting 
position. We feed our soul daily on 
a soft, devitalized diet, from which 
the “roughage” of sacrifice has been 
scrupulously removed, and still we 
wonder why it defaults all along the 
way. Let us be honest with ourselves. 
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T WAS a raw morning in Lon- 

don, the first Sunday of Advent, 
1610. In the hushed silence of an 
upper room at the corner of Chan- 
cery Lane in Holborn knelt a hand- 
ful of Catholics at Holy Mass. At 
the altar, bowed over the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the venerable Bene- 
dictine, Father John Roberts, poured 
out his heart in prayer, the prayer 
of a priest who lived in the shadow 
of violent death and was ever ready 
to join his own sacrifice with 
Christ’s. 

On every face present this morn- 
ing rested the kiss of peace. These 
were men and women for whom the 
Mass was a rare and precious privi- 
lege; and hungrily they followed 
the sacred mysteries, storing up 
grace for themselves against the 
empty mornings to come when the 
priest would be gone and the Holy 
Mass with him. 

The Pater Noster was ended. 
Quickly the Communion of the priest 
and people followed while the Eucha- 
ristic Life coursed through the souls 
of the worshipers and steeled them 
for the tragedy about to take place. 
Father Roberts gave the blessing 
and was beginning the last gospel 
when with a noise as brutal as a 
blasphemy there came a thunder of 
footsteps on the stairs and a man 
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burst into the room with glaring 
eyes and rough gestures. 

“There is a company of soldiers 
at the front door,” he cried, “and 
another at the rear of the house. 
And they say ‘Open in the king’s 
name.’ ” 

In an instant all was confusion. 
The sweet peace of the Mass had 
fled. Father John even while the 
pursuivants pounded on the front 
door quickly finished the gospel of 
St. John and with fervor answered 
Deo Gratias as if an unexpected 
favor had been granted him. 


There was no time to take off the 
sacred vestments. With scared faces 
and trembling hands they hid the 
altar and its furniture. Desperately 
they tried to hide every trace of the 
Holy Sacrifice which was scarcely 
ended. Without delay or ceremony 
the two priests, Mr. Somers and Mr. 
Lovewell, hustled Father John in his 
vestments down a rear stairway to 
the hiding hole in the cellar. Even 
as the three of them pressed into 
the narrow secret closet and slid the 
bolts of their hiding place they could 
hear the tramping of heavy boots 
throughout the house. The enemy 
was inside and the search was under- 
way. 

There broke in suddenly to the im- 
prisoned priests the first exterior 
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sign that the hunters were after 
them—a muffled hammering up- 
stairs. There were pauses; then 
voices carried down from the rear 
stairway through the hollowed walls: 
the hammering again; but all was 
heard as through wool. Father 
John strained his ears against the 
panel of their hiding hole. There 
were noises that told him that the 
hunters were getting close to the 
cellar itself. Then, indeed, his heart 
seemed to spring upwards into his 
throat, and to beat there, as loud as 
knocking, so loud that it appeared to 
him that all the house must hear it. 


The battering of pike-heads 
against the cellar wainscoting be- 
gan at once. The hammering was 
getting closer. The climax came in 
a sudden thump of a pike-foot 
against the panel of the hiding hole. 

“Give it all you’ve got,” said a 
sharp voice; “I believe we have the 
rats cornered.” There was a mo- 
ment’s pause followed by the splin- 
tering impact of a pike-head against 
their panel. Father John dodged 
back as the pike-head crashed 
through the panel and rattled 
against the masonry behind them. 

“It is all over,” whispered Fr. 
Somers to his fellow priests. “We 
are in Christ’s hands now.” 

“All right, you inside there,” cried 
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the sharp voice again, “come out of 
there before we drag you out like the 
rats that you are.” 

“Christ have mercy on us,” whis- 
pered Fr. John while the others 
answered, “Christ graciously hear 
us.” Then releasing the bolts he 
opened the panel and all three of 
the priests walked out to face their 
enemies. 

The cellar was filled with armed 
men who stepped back in surprise at 
sight of the Mass vestments on Fa- 
ther John. It was the leader who 
first spoke up: 

“Well, Mr. Roberts,” he sneered, 
“there you are with all your popery 
on. I hope you won’t try to tell his 
lordship that you are no popish 
priest, for I think we’ve bagged our 
fox this time.” 

Even at such a time Father John 
could be good natured: “I congra- 
tulate you, Captain,” he said smiling 
at the officer. “I congratulate you 
on your cleverness, but it will be his 
lordship’s place to prove whether I 
am a priest or not.” 

The nearest soldier struck Father 
John across the mouth at this answer 
cutting his lip with the gauntlet. 
“Hold your mouth, you popish rat, 
or you will never see his lordship.” 
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Father John ignored the soldier 
and spoke again to the commander: 


“Before you take us out into the 


street I hope you will allow me to 
take off my vestments. These clothes 
are not used to the air of London 
streets. I beg this as a favor of 
you, Captain.” ; 

The Captain laughed in the 
priest’s face: “Why, no,” he said. 
“Come along dressed as you are, 
Mr. Roberts. These two fellows with 
you here will be your chaplains. We'll 
make a popish procession to Newgate 
Prison. It will be a treat for the 
people of London to see your popish 
vestments. Come along now.” 

Fr. Somers and Fr. Lovewell were 
handcuffed and led out of the house, 
with Father John Roberts walking in 
the middle. Outside the house the 
mob had already gathered to see the 
priests who had been taken. A loud 
shout went up from a_ hundred 
throats at sight of the priest in his 
sacred vestments. 

“Hocus pocus, hocus' pocus!” 
screamed a red faced woman holding 
a child in her arms. “Mumpsimus, 
mumpsimus!” mocked the crowd 
while a shower of rocks and dirt fell 
upon the prisoners and their guards. 

“Make way, make way!” yelled 
the leader of the soldiers as the ex- 
cited crowd pushed closer. 

The company of soldiers with the 
captain at their head leveled their 
pikes and drove a wedge into the 
mass of screaming faces. Slowly the 
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mob gave way, but not before two 
women and a man had been run 
through with a pike-head. 

“In the name of his majesty the 
king make way to Newgate!” yelled 
the captain hoarsely. The people 
fell back by inches as the sad pro- 
cession moved down Chancery Lane 
toward Newgate Prison. Mud and 
filth covered the chasuble of Father 
John as he stumbled over the uneven 
pavement in an effort to keep his 
balance. 

“It is our way of the cross,” mur- 
mured Fr. Lovewell to Father John. 

“Not yet, Father, not yet,” smiled 
Father John. “This is only the be- 
ginning. Remember, Newgate and 
Tyburn are ahead.” 

“Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison,” 
prayed Fr. Somers as a rock struck 
him in the face and blood gushed 
from the wound. Somers staggered 
and fell pulling Father John and Fr. 
Lovewell on top of him. The people 
sneered and laughed showering the 
fallen priests with chunks of mud 
and small stones. 


FeATHER JOHN’S face was pale 

but cheerful as he tried to keep 
up the courage of his weaker brother 
priests. He glanced seldom at the 
angry bigoted faces screaming in- 
sults at him. On his smiling lips 
were snatches of the prayer he had 
prayed scarcely an hour ago in the 





introit of the Holy Mass: “To Thee 
O Lord have I lifted up my soul. In 
Thee, O my God, I put my trust; 
let me not be put to shame, neither 
let my enemies laugh me to scorn.” 
How prophetic the Mass had been 
that morning and how fitting a day 
for a martyr’s last Mass. 

What caused Father John Roberts 
the keenest suffering was not the 
dirt and the mockery for himself and 
companions, but the realization as 
never before in his ten years on the 
English mission what a diabolical 
and unreasonable hatred the English 
Protestants held for the Mass and 
the priesthood of Christ. The sight 
of the altar vestments excited them 
as the scarlet cloak of a toreador en- 
raged a bull in the arena. Father 
John’s great pity went out for this 
poor people who had come by propa- 
ganda and terrorism to hate what 
they should love, and to reject what 
mattered most of all in religion, the 
sweet and saving Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

The gate of Newgate prison 
clanged behind the three priests 
with a gloomy and forboding echo, 
and shut out the howling pack of 
human wolves who had tracked them 
from Chancery Lane to the prison 
yard. In the quiet of the rat-in- 
fested dungeon Father John and his 
two friends were left to prepare for 
a brutal execution a week later. 
Reverently Father John divested 
himself of his tattered and mud- 
stained vestments, kissing each 
sacred piece of linen and vestment 
as he laid it aside. 

“I count it a privilege,” he said to 
Father Somers, “to have begun my 
Calvary in the vestments of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


"THREE days later on Wednesday, 
December 5, Father John 
Roberts and Father Somers appeared 
on trial in the Justice Hall of New- 
gate prison. George Abbot, the 
bishop of London, sat on the judge’s 
bench and with him sat Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, the Recorder, and other 
judges. Both Father John and Fa- 
ther Somers were pressed to take the 
cath of allegiance, admitting the 
king of England supreme in matters 
of religion, but they steadfastly and 
repeatedly refused. 
The accusation against them was 
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next called for; the jury, a set of 
poor and ignorant men, were picked 
and called over, and then the charge 
against Father Somers was read. 
This was founded solely on the law 
which forbade priests to be ordained 
according to the Roman Catholic rite. 
“Do you plead guilty to the charge 
of being a priest and traitor, Mr. 
Somers?” asked the Recorder fixing 
Father Somers with a severe look: 





MODERNITY 


As here before Thy Face I 
kneel 

I cannot, Lord, conceal 

What Thy soul-plumbing eye 
must see— 

The deadly parasite—Modern- 


ity. 

I weld a whole day’s prayers 
in one, 

All streamlined, and said on 
the run, 

Because I’m busy as a bee, 

And hence have not much time 
for Thee. 

As to my business I speed 

Thy stoplights oft I fail to 
heed, 

And Thy wise traffic rules, the 
ten, 

For dealings with my fellow- 
men. 

I cut the corners every time, 

And pass up justice for a dime. 

I park my thoughts in filthy 
alleys, spots; 

Oft double-park on Thy for- 
bidden lots. 

I cheat Thee, Lord, where’er I 


can, 

And still dare boast that I’m a 
man. 

Oh, would I were 

Not what I am—a chiseler! 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 











“As regards my priesthood,” an- 
swered Father Somers firmly, I am 
guilty... if it be a crime in your law 
to be a priest; but I am no traitor 
for all that.” 

“That will do,” said the Recorder, 
and turning to the jury: “You have 
heard that he confesses himself a 
priest, and that is enough for you to 
find him guilty of treason.” 

They next read the indictment 
against Father Roberts, and then 
asked him if he were guilty or not. 
He answered that this was for them 
to prove. 
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“Ah,” said the Lord Chief Justice, 
“TI can see that this is a cunning fel- 
low. But speak plainly, do you deny 
that you are a priest?” 

“Sir,” said Father John calmly, 
“are you my judge or my accuser? 
Both offices cannot be united in the 
same person.” 

A few scattered friends of the 
priest applauded this answer, but 
they were quickly bundled out of the 
courtroom by the sheriff. 

With a gesture of dignity and pa- 
tience the scarlet robed Protestant 
bishop of London stood up and ad- 
dressed his fellow justices and the 
jury: “Surely, my friends, we shall 
find this man of a different temper 
from his fellow.” Then turning to 
I'r. John who stood in the prisoner’s 
box he said: “Mr. Roberts, I am 
astonished that you want to raise 
such trouble for yourself and this 
Bench. You cannot now be ignorant 
that I know you to be a monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict, and in fact, 
the provincial of that Order in Eng- 
land.” 

“How is it proved, my lord,” said 
Father John, “that I know that you 
are acquainted with these things? If 
that is so, and has been confessed to 
you, pray read it out openly, here in 
the presence of all.” 

The Bishop then caused to be read 
a mandate from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ordering some of his 
officers and the keeper of the Gate- 
house Prison to bring before him one 
John Roberts, priest and seminarist, 
a Benedictine monk and scandalous 
and dangerous person, who had 
recently escaped from prison. 


To this Father John Roberts re- 
plied: “What is there in this to 
prove that I am a priest? The 
Archbishop can call me what he 
chooses, but no one can say that that 
is sufficient proof in this case which 
is a matter of life and death; but, 
my lord,” said Father John with a 
weary smile, “I will spare you 
further trouble; I can see very well 
what you are after, and I too, wish 
you to have your desire. I say it 
now openly to all the Court, and I 
acknowledge that I am a priest and 
monk of the Order of St. Benedict, 
and you can take any advantage of 
that you like.” 

“Ah,” said Justice Crook with a 
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grimace of surprise, “now you con- 
fess at last what you are so much 
ashamed of.” 

“No, my lords,” quickly answered 
Father Roberts, “I am not ashamed 
to admitting either my Faith or my 
religious profession. I am here to 
do so, and if my one life were ten 
thousand lives, and every life ten 
thousand times more dear to me than 
mine is, I would give them all in this 
cause.” 


“Hear .... Hear!” sneered a rough 
voice in the back of the court. 
“And yet,” said the Recorder 


ignoring the interruption, “you will 
not die for your faith, but for trea- 
son: it is not for being ordained 
priest, but for returning to this coun- 
try to exercise your office of priest 
against the order of the law that you 
have been declared guilty.” 

“Sir,” said Father John, “I am 
bound by my priesthood to do the 
duty of a priest, and the reason I 
returned to this country is to work 
for the salvation of souls. You try 
to do an impossible thing, my lords, 
when you wish to make it appear 
that to be a priest is to be a traitor. 
That would make Christ Himself a 
traitor, and all His apostles—St. 
Augustine also, the Apostle of Eng- 
land, and all the other bishops and 
priests, who have succeeded him to 
this day, would also be traitors ac- 
cording to your law, and you would 
condemn them if they were brought 
before you.” 

The Chief Justice pounded heavily 
on the desk: “Enough now, my good 
sir,” he said, “you are not come here 
to preach sermons. We will find you 
another place for that.” 

“Yea, my lord,” said Father John, 
“I know what that means, and I 
expected nothing else, for I know 
right weil that the whole business 
will end at Tyburn Tree.” 

The Lord Chief Justice smiled at 
this and said: “Whether or not you 
will preach at Tyburn Tree, Mr. 
Roberts, depends on the jury.” 

Then the twelve men retired to- 
gether, and returned after a short 
time and pronounced themselves 
ready for the verdict. 

Solemnly Bishop Abbot of London 
rose and with him the assistant 
justices. There was a buzz of whis- 
pering as the judge put the question 
to the important-looking jurymen. 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,” he asked, 
“are you ready for the verdict?” 

“We are ready, your lordship,” 
answered the foreman of the jury to 
Bishop Abbot of London. 

“Mr. Roberts and Mr. Somers will 


rise and face the jury,” said the 
bishop. “Read the verdict.” 


“We the jury,” drawled the fore- 
man in his dead monotone, “find the 
prisoners guilty of high treason.” 


The priests showed no surprise. 
They heard the verdict with joy as 
was apparent in their smiling faces; 
they prayed to God to pardon these 
poor men who knew not what they 
did. 

Bishop Abbot was _ speaking: 
“Have you anything to say, Mr. 
Roberts, why I, by virtue of my of- 
fice, should not pronounce sentence 
on you and your friend? If you 
have, say it, for hereafter you can- 
not expect to be heard.” 

Father Roberts shook his head and 
said cheerfully: “I have said enough. 
You can do what you please.” 

“Hear then your sentence,” said 
the Bishop of London: “You are con- 
victed of High Treason against His 
Majesty, King James of England. 
By virtue of my office, I condemn you 
to be drawn or a hurdle to Tyburn, 
and there hanged; according to the 
law you will be cut down before you 
are dead and then boweled and quar- 
tered. May God have mercy on 
you.” 


ONDAY December 10, dawned a 

dreary winter morning with a 
fog blanketing the city of London. 
It was a day to take the heart out of 
any man, yet Father John Roberts 
greeted his jailer cheerfully as he 
announced that it was time to get on 
the hurdle for the trip to Tyburn 
Tree. 

Father John appeared in the 
courtyard of the prison in his re- 
ligious habit and was tied to the 
hurdle with his head to the horses’ 
feet; Father Thomas Somers was 
fastened to the hurdle beside him, 
and the driver whipped up the 
horses. The jerk tore at the liga- 
ments in Father John’s back and the 
dragging of the sled over the rough 
streets grated on his nerves. He 
closed his eyes so as not to see the 
house roofs and the faces and the 
sky whirl in a mad jigging dance. 
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There were not many people in 
the streets of the city as the sad pro- 
cession moved out towards Tyburn. 
The few who saw them were either 
silent or sympathetic, and several 
Catholics saluted Father John and 
Father Somers asking for their last 
blessing. The most of the people 
had gone out ahead of them so as to 
get a good view of the hanging and 
the butchery. 


Right ahead of the hurdle on 
which the priests were drawn was a 
large wagon carrying sixteen crimi- 
nals who were to be executed at 
Tyburn at the same time. Almost 
all of them were felons and thieves 
who had been convicted of low and 
disgraceful crimes. 


It was difficult to speak to each 
other on the shaking hurdle, but Fa- 
th-r John remarked to Fr. Somers: 
“Bless God, Father, we are to die 
among thieves even as did Our 
Blessed Lord Christ.” 


The painful journey over rough 
and miry roads came to an end as 
the hurdle reached the edge of the 
waiting crowd at Tyburn Tree. An 
indescribable roar ascended on all 
sides: but Father John could see 
little of the crowd as yet, nor could 
he say whether the outcry of the 
people was more hostile than friend- 
ly. The mood of the crowd had 
changed since their arrest at Chan- 
cery Lane, and there even seemed to 
be some sympathy for their execu- 
tion. 


During the half hour of waiting 
while the sixteen criminals mounted 
the death cart and had the ropes tied 
about their necks, Father John and 
Father Somers were allowed to sit 
up on the hurdle and speak to each 
other face to face. When their turn 
came the executioners were going to 
drag them on the hurdle up to the 
gallows which was some eighteen 
yards off, but the throng of sight- 
seers was so dense that they found 
this impossible. The two priests 
were then untied and allowed to walk 
to the gibbet. 


The long siege of illness and the 
exposure in prison had so weakened 
Father John that he had to be as- 
sisted by the sheriff in mounting the 
death cart on which the sixteen 
felons stood waiting for the end. 
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“I pray you help me up,” he said 
to the sheriff; “as for my coming 
down I will shift for myself.” 


Scarcely had Father John got into 
the cart when he began to speak to 
the condemned criminals who were 
singing Genevan songs in prepara- 
tion for death. 

“My poor fellows,” he said, “do 
not tire your chests and throats with 
these songs, because you only trouble 
me and do not profit yourselves in 
the least.” Then stretching out his 
hands as far as his handcuffs per- 
mitted he blessed the thieves and con- 
tinued: “Here we are all going to 
die, from which there is no hope of 
escape, and I assure you if you die 
as you have lived you will all surely 
perish for ever. If you will say with 
me, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church. I repent for having lived so 
wicked a life and grievously offended 
the sweet and merciful Savior.’ If 
you say this truly from your heart 
I will absolve you, and then my soul 
for yours.” 

At these words, spoken with so 
much love and fervor, one of the 
poor wretches broke down weeping. 
Father Roberts then spoke to him 
specially, praying for him silently 
and covering the face of the convict 
with his blessed manacled hands. In 
the end the man publicly confessed 
that he died a Catholic. 


The executioner then began to 
strip Father John of his habit and 
prepare him for the sacrifice. While 
he was doing this, the priest asked 
the sheriff if he might say something 
to the people. 

“Yes, Mr. Roberts,” said the sher- 
iff, “you shall speak if the people 
willingly hear you.” 

But so great was Father John’s 
weakness that his voice failed him. 
The sheriff then permitted him to 
drink a little wine which a Catholic 
in the crowd presented to him. 

As he was about to speak he felt 
the executioner’s hands about his 
neck and then the touch of a rope 
passed over his face. As the rough 
hemp rested dangerously around his 
throat he felt a moment of panic; 
he closed his eyes and set his teeth. 
At the sound of his voice, thin and 
broken, the silence settled on the 
crowd and even the convicts stopped 
singing their annoying songs. 
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“Good people, my well beloved 
friends, and my lords here present, 
and all who enjoy with me the honor 
and happiness to be natives of Eng- 
land, our sweet country, may it 
please you to know that I stand here 
in this place ready to suffer death to 
which I am condemned, for no other 
reason but that being a priest, I 
must die.” 


“Beat the drums! Beat the 
drums!” cried a voice. At once the 
drumming drowned out his further 
words: but a howl like a beast’s 
rose from the whole crowd. When it 
stopped again the drum was silent. 


“To be a priest,” continued Father 
John, his face pale with the effort 
to be understood, “has been made 
and declared to be a crime of lese- 
majeste by an Act of the 28th year 
of Queen Elizabeth, if I mistake not. 
So it is clear, good people, that I die 
and so does Father Somers here for 
the cause of religion. All this I have 
protested in open court, before the 
judges and the people assembled 
there. It is for these reasons that I 
have been treated as a criminal and 
condemned to death; and I repeat 
and confirm it now once more before 
you all, in this place where I must 
lose my life.” 


Meantime the executioner had 
stripped Father Somers and slipped 
the noose about his neck. The hang- 
man now turned to the sheriff and 
said that all was ready to pull away 
the cart and put an end to the bloody 
work. For a moment Father John 
looked behind the gallows and saw a 
column of heavy smoke going up, 
and in the midst of the smoke a 
cauldron hung on a tripod. Beside 
the cauldron was a block of wood, 
with a chopper and a knife lying 
upon it.... He drew one long steady 
breath, expelled it again, and turned 
with a smile to the hangman: “Here 
is a hot breakfast for us, sir, despite 
the cold weather,” said Father John 
to show the gayety of his heart. 

A Catholic bystander hearing him 
speak of the cold, offered him a 
nightcap to cover his head, but Fa- 
ther John refused it with a smile: 
“Do not trouble yourself about me, 
dear friend,” he said, “I am not 
afraid that hereafter I shall ever 
suffer from the headache.” 
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Both priests then embraced and 
blessed each other and the people 
standing about the cart. The sheriff 
then gave a signal and the cart was 
pulled away suddenly. The two mar- 
tyrs were left hanging in the midst 
of the sixteen criminals while the 
executioner began to cut them down 
and disembowel them according to 
the letter of the law. One after an- 
other of the strangling wretches was 
cut down from the gallows while life 
was still present, and the horrible 
mutilations were carried out in all 
the disgusting details prescribed by 
the law.* 


When the hangman came to Fa- 
ther John Roberts and lifted his 
knife to cut him down there was a 
cry of protest from the crowd of 
people: “Let be! Let him be!” they 
screamed while several men nearer 
the gibbet ran forward with threat- 
ening gestures as if to hold back the 
hand of the hangman. The execu- 
tioner turned to the sheriff who 
made a sign of mercy and cried out: 
“Let the two priests hang until they 
are dead.” 


After they were quite dead the 
bodies of Father John and Father 
Somers were cut down and disrobed. 
When the executioner had dis- 
emboweled the bodies of the priests 
and seized the bloody hearts and 
showed them to the people according 
to the law, crying out with a loud 
voice: “Beold the hearts of traitors!” 
there was deathly silence in the 
crowd as though all had been strick- 
en dumb. Only one feeble voice 
cried: “Long live the king,” and 
cried it such a way as if his heart 
were not in it. It was truly wonder- 
ful how the brave example of Fa- 
ther Roberts and Father Somers had 
touched with grace the hearts of the 
sightseers who came out to see the 
hanging of traitors, and went away 
feeling that they had that day seen 
the death of martyrs. 


* NOoTE: “It seems unbelievable 
that such atrocities should have been 
perpetrated in London three cen- 
turies ago. Yet the more infamous 
details of the sentence.... were not 
a relic of barbarism, but were actual- 
ly added to the old penalty for High 
Treason, in the reign of a woman— 
Queen Elizabeth.” Camm, Dom John 
Roberts, p. 127. 
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WITNESSES 
OF JEHOVAH 


Richard Felix, O. S. B. 


Few people appreciate the magnitude and maliciousness of 
the work carried on by Rutherford and his so-called Witnesses 
of Jehovah. The sect claims fifteen million sympathizers and 
supporters in this country alone (H. R. 7896. p. 207). This is 
probably a gross exaggeration but when we consider the fact 
that the Witnesses of Jehovah have disposed of twenty-six mil- 
lion of their vicious books and booklets during the past year it 
may not be so far from the truth after all. 


ITTER and bigoted beyond compare, Rutherford 
B and his Witnesses of Jehovah are strongly against 

the Jewish religion and the various forms of 
Protestantism. But that bitterness is mild indeed com- 
pared to the diabolical assault they make upon the 
Catholic Church. They cannot find adjectives expressive 
enough to defame the Mother Church of the ages. Here 
are a few typical excerpts culled from the writings 
of Mr. Rutherford to illustrate the point: 

“The Roman Catholic Hierarchy is the wickedest 
organization of hypocrites that has ever existed upon 
the earth” (GOLDEN AGE. No. 
430. p. 368). 

“The Roman Catholic Hierarchy is 
not God’s organization and does not 
represent God and Christ but it is 
an organization put forward by the 
devil for the purpose of turning peo- 
ple away from Jehovah God” (UN- 
COVERED. p. 55). 

“The pope is the devil’s master- 
piece. He is the visible representative 
of the devil in this world.... The 
devil is the originator of all rackets 
but the one which has its head- 
quarters at Vatican City must be for 
all time the masterpiece of Satan” 
(CONSOLATION. No. 473. p. 4). 

“No lasting peace and prosperity 
can come to the peoples of the earth 
until Satan’s organization is com- 
pletely destroyed” (GOLDEN AGE. 
May 10, 1936. p. 490). 

“The trade name of the International Association for 
Incitement to Crime is the Roman Catholic Hierarchy” 
(CONSOLATION. No. 472. p. 18). 

“Fascism and Nazism are one and the same and 
both are the offspring of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
which is the chief agent on earth of the devil” (CON- 
SOLATION. No. 471. p. 17). 

“Nazism, Fascism, and Romanism combined desire 
to have the United States ruled by a one-man dictator. 
For a long time they have had their eye on America 
and it is quite evident that Mr. Roosevelt is entirely 
agreeable to fill the place of dictator” (CONSOLA- 
TION. No. 480. p. 17). 
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“Anti-Communism is a smoke screen behind which 
the pope, Mussolini, and Hitler are lined up to destroy 
democratic government” (GOLDEN AGE. No. 4665. 
p. 644). 

“In America the group (the Catholics) that con- 
fesses a determination to slaughter the Prot- 
estants as soon as strong enough is almost 20 
percent of the population, and in virtual control 
of the army and navy, all the arms and ammunition, 
the public offices and the nation’s gold. What is 
to prevent it from going ahead with another St. Bar- 
tholomew’s massacre? Nothing at 
all except the hand of Almighty God. 
The pretense that the Roman Hier- 
archy is afraid America will go com- 
munist is just a bedtime story to lull 
the American people to sleep until 
the pope gets ready to pull on his 
big act (GOLDEN AGE. No. 429. 
p. 336). 

“It is generally held among them 
(the Catholics) that at least one 
daughter out of every family should 
be given to the church. Many of 
these candidates for virginity are 
committed to cloister prisons from 
which they never again come forth. 
There, in many if not in all in- 
stances, they serve the purposes of 
celibate priests, and for a show make 
many prayers which rise no higher 
than the ceiling, unless it be the 
agonized prayers of some who, 
realizing that they have been trapped, resist the efforts 
made to violate their chastity, and who suffer a heroic 
martyrdom for their sincerity’ (GOLDEN AGE. 
No. 466. p. 702). 

The quotations just given could be multiplied many 
times over from the papers and books put out by 
Rutherford and his Witnesses of Jehovah. THE 
GOLDEN AGE and its successor, CONSOLATION, 
from which most of the above quotations have been 
taken is a 32-page magazine published bi-weekly in thir- 
teen different languages. 

The same message of hate and intolerance is broad- 
cast over many radio stations week after week and car- 
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ried from door to door on portable phonograph records. 
Thirty thousand field agents are actively engaged in 
this pernicious work. 


The magnitude and maliciousness of this campaign is 
almost unbelievable. If people like these had their way, 
our churches and convents and charitable institutions 
would be destroyed tomorrow. The question now arises, 
how can we best overcome this evil and present the fair 
face of truth to the American people instead of the 
distorted caricature offered by the enemies of the 
Church. 


First and foremost, patience and charity and an 
abundance of prayer are absolutely necessary. 
We can never silence the critics of Christianity 
without being good Christians ourselves. We cannot 
stoop to a campaign of calumny such as that promul- 
gated by Rutherford and his Witnesses of Jehovah. 
That would make us as reprehensible as they, but we 
can and should employ the means that they employ. If 
Rutherford takes to the air to damn and defame us, we 
can and should use the Radio to defend and promote 
the cause of Christ. If Rutherford multiplies books 
and brochures which mutilate the teachings of the 
Church, we can and should use the Press to present 
the truths of our Holy Religion in a plain and popular 
way. If Rutherford can make apostles of intolerance 
out of thirty thousand of 


the association but every member is expected to engage 
actively in the work of the association. That work 
consists in: 

(a) Sponsoring or taking care of leaflet pockets. 
These leaflet pockets are installed in public places and 
kept supplied with suitable Catholic literature. At the 
present time the association is distributing approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand pieces of Catholic litera- 
ture in this way every week. 

(b) Distributing Catholic books and booklets person- 
ally to non-Catholic friends and neighbors. This litera- 
ture is supplied free by the organization. 

(c) Mailing Catholic literature to non-Catholic 
friends. This literature consists of thirteen pieces of 
literature especially selected to meet the needs of our 
non-Catholic friends and is sent to them every two weeks 
over a period of six months. This literature is either 
published by the association itself or purchased in 
quantity lots from different Catholic publishing houses 
throughout the country. Besides publishing a number 
of timely books and booklets designed to meet the anti 
American and anti-Christian propaganda of Ruther- 
ford and all other enemies of religion, the Defenders of 
the Faith sponsor a quarterly journal called “Our 
Faith.” This thirty-two page journal consists exclusive- 
ly of answers to the main questions that come in as 
a result of the radio activities of the association. 


(d) Lastly, supporting 





our fellowmen, surely we 
ean find a similar number 
of Catholic-minded men 
and women anxious and 
eager to be lay apostles of 
Christ. 


Echo to 


THE STAMPEDE 


a radio program de- 
signed especially to bring 
the fundamental facts 
of Faith to the public 
generally. During the 
past year the associa- 


To put these principles 
into practice there was 
organized a year ago in 
the same county in Mis- 
souri that gave us Ruther- 
ford an organization called 
the Defenders of the 
Faith. The purposes of 
this association are: 
(a) To defend the Church 
against all who malign 
her, (b) To explain our 
Faith to all who misunder- 
stand it, (c) To bring 
Catholic truth to the non- 
Catholic mind everywhere. 


The membership of the 
association consists of 
Catholic men and women 
who wish to engage in 
Catholic Action work. The 
membership list of the 
association numbers over 
five hundred priests and 
several thousand laymen 
and laywomen already. 
There are no fixed dues to 
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It was just a day or soago. The vast cathedral 
was tensely silent. There were four thousand 
faithful kneeling in rapt attention—but only one 
was praying. They were molded into one by the 
terrific heat of the Love of the Crucified. He even 
deigned to walk among them and live with them 
—physically within them for a quarter of an 
hour. 

Before He left—and they left—He gave His 
blessing. After that they would still have His 
corporal presence within them for a few short 
precious moments. For their special admiration 
and as a token of His great love for His people 
on that day of God-provided rest—He stood 
garbed in His most beautiful man-provided gar- 
ments and extended His hands in Benediction over 
them. 

The eagle will speak and his breath will be His 
breath—and a parting glimpse into the magnifi- 
cence of the mystic Lover will be God’s final love 
gift to His. 


It was all to have been so perfect. 


But they couldn’t wait. All the beauty—all the 
magnificence, the grandeur, the supernatural 
serenity was shattered. The parting love gift was 
left in the hands of the Would-be-Giver. 


For the beloved had fled — — 
D. D. 
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tion sponsored a_ series 
of thirteen electrically 
transcribed programs over 
thirty-five radio stations 
in this country. At 
present they are preparing 
a follow-up series of 
twenty-six programs. to 
be run on that many or 
more stations during the 
coming winter. 


Here is a simple and 
effective plan of Catholic 
Action. If you know any 
who wish to overcome the 
evil influence of Ruther- 
ford and all other enemies 
of our Holy Religion and 
help promote the sacred 
cause of Christ, let them 
know that they will be 
more than welcome into 
the ranks of the Defend- 
ers of the Faith. Have 
them address that organi- 
zation at Pilot Grove, Mis- 
souri. 
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NTOINETTE Margot 
was born a Protestant 
in the French canton of 
Switzerland; she grew up, 
however, in the city of Lyons 


Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


Without in any way wishing to anticipate the pronounce- 
ments of the Church, THE GRAIL is privileged to bring 
to its readers the recent life of a modern saintly woman 
distinguished by great charity and extraordinary graces. 
Her life’s story has been written by her Baltimore pastor, 
and is here quoted at some length. Known as_ the 
“Lily of Brookland,” Miss Margot led a most edifying life 


glorification, but to my con- 
fusion, because I responded 
so poorly afterwards where- 
as, Protestant though I was, 
after so great a proof of love, 
I should have been devotedly 








in southern France. 


on the campus of the Catholic University in Washington, /: 
D. C. Among her admirers is a cleric at the Abbey of lov ing and grateful to the 
In her very charming way St. Meinrad, who says of his association with her: “I used 


Blessed Virgin, and I was 


. 7 to lead her, bowed down under the weight of her eighty not. Strange indeed that I 
she gives us a picture of her years, across the street to or from the church. Whenever should have been so blind for 


pious Huguenot parents. 
her mother she writes: “My altar.” 

mother often talked to me of 

our Lord Jesus Christ, of His Love for children, of 
heaven and of hell, of the good and the bad angels. I 
still remember one evening I said my prayers without 
getting on my knees. When my mother came to hear 
my prayers I told her I had already said them. She 
made me repeat them, telling me that ‘we ought to 
give to Him at least a few minutes without trying to 
economize.’ 

“If I did not love prayer officially recited, I did love 
very much to speak to our Lord in my own way.... 
I would hide, not from false shame, but because it was 
too dear and intimate a matter for me to talk about 
with others. I even got up in the night to pray on my 
knees on my little bed.... and there I experienced real 
impressions of intense fervor, and feelings of the near- 
ness of God and love for Him, which were a great hap- 
piness for me.” 

The chief virtue manifested by Antoinette seems to 
have been her great love for God and charity towards 
all His Creatures. She loved the Angels, loved man- 
kind, and even the animals, all out of intense love for 
the Lord Jesus. She went so far as to pray: “Lord, I 
know that you will pardon those in hell if J ask you.” 
No doubt, the Lord was amused at the kindness mani- 
fested by the charitable heart of this little girl. Alas, 
Antoinette knew nothing of the teachings of the Church 
Fathers on this point. 

How much God loved this Protestant child became 
evident through miracles He performed in her favor. 
She tells us that, true to Protestant fashion, she did not 
care much for the Mother of God. Like many other 
Protestants she saw no reason why the Blessed Virgin 
should get between Antoinette and the Lord. Though 
she often saw a statue of our Blessed Lady on the dome 
of a large Catholic church in Lyons, it made no im- 
pression on her. But the Mother of Christ now took 
it in her own hands to correct this child who loved 
her Divine Son so much. We wili let Antoinette tell us 
the story. 


“Shall I dare recount here that marvelous thing, 
so sacred to my heart? Yes, but only after years 
of hesitation; for that which I write is intended 
rather for myself alone. But, if it reach the eyes 
of others, then it is destined to turn, not to my 
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Of her hand was in mine, a reverential fear came over me; 
I knew I had the hand of a saint, probably destined for the 


many years after this extra- 
ordinary grace. 


“I do not remember ac- 
curately the date, but I think it was in 
1856 or 1857, when I was about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age. The month I believe, was either 
August or September, and we were making prep- 
arations to return to Lyons, at the end of the 
summer. 

“I wanted to take back with me some heather in 
bloom; and I was told that perhaps I should find 
some in the woods not far away. The forest of 
Seppey was familiar ground to me; for, on many 
a summer’s day, I had wandered through its shady 
aisles and paths. 

“With my mother’s permission I started out one 
day at about ten o’clock, looking for heather. 
Finally I arrived on the other side of the wood, a 
considerable distance from home. I had been ab- 
sent about two hours; and, fearing that it was 
near mid-day I turned to see the time on the 
church steeple of Baulmes, some distance away, 
when I was struck by the beauty of the heavens, of 
a blue so deep that it seemed one could see almost 
into the abode of the blessed. Not a single cloud. 
Yes, yes, one little cloud near the horizon, at the 
corner of the forest, a very small white cloud. Like 
the cloud of the prophet (Elias) this one moved 
very rapidly although I felt no wind. It rose, it 
rose higher, it grew larger, it approached and to 
my unspeakable astonishment I saw that it sup- 
ported something, something of a deeper color 
which seemed to be a person. 

“Forgetting noon and the fear of being late to 
dinner, which was considered an offense at our 
home, I stayed to contemplate this strange cloud. 
It came near and I saw that it carried a woman 
who was alive, clothed in a white garment, covered 
with a mantle of royal blue, much deeper in color 
than the sky, lined as if with ermine and strewn 
with stars. 

“I recognized the Blessed Virgin as I had seen 
her represented and I said to myself, ‘How can a 
statue of the Virgin Mary stand on a cloud?’ I 
saw the draperies move, as if the wind shook them 
a little. ‘She is alive. It is the Virgin Mary alive! 
I was mystified, terrified and yet attracted, not 
knowing what to think of all this, nor what I ought 
to do—fall on my knees or run away. I stayed 
with a beating heart, wishing to see where she 
would go. The cloud stopped, lowered itself until 
it was about eight or ten feet above me, and about 
five or six feet from me horizontally. I asked my- 
self in alarm what was going to happen, when she 
who was on the cloud, crowned with a golden 
crown, bowing graciously, extended to me her two 
open hands, with the gesture with which a person 
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in a carriage stoops towards a child in the street 
saying, ‘Don’t you want to come into my carriage? 
Give me your two hands, and I will help you.’ 

“I hesitated a little, to my present great regret. 
Little Protestant that I was, could I give my con- 
fidence to the Virgin Mary of the Catholics? How- 
ever, she is the Mother of our Lord Jesus, and she 
is not a statue; why, then, should I fear? I hesi- 
tated no longer. I stretched out to her my two 
hands in spite of the distance that separated us. 
Oh, I am now so happy I did so. I often stretch 
out my hands to statues of the Blessed Virgin. 
It all reminds me of her whom I saw for so brief 
a space. 

“All this took probably two or three minutes, 
maybe only seconds. Did she take hold of my 
hands? Did I go up with her into the cloud? No. 
Or, if that happened, I do not know it. 

“At the very moment of her disappearance, with- 
out having taken a step to get there, I found myself 
at home, opposite my little brother, who asked me 
when I came, and why I had such an amazed look, 
and why I was holding my arms into the air? I 
was just on time for dinner, a thing that would 
have been impossible except by a miracle, for it 
was noon when she extended her hands to me, one 
and three-quarter miles from home, and it was 
noon when I found myself opposite my brother, 
without knowing how I had come there.” 

After this event Antoinette showed considerable signs 
of leaning towards the Catholic Church. To get her 
over all this her father placed her in the home of a 
Protestant minister. Antoinette was now entirely won 
over to Protestantism, for she stayed in this preacher’s 
family for several years. 

When she was seventeen years of age her rage at all 
things Catholic seemed to have reached its climax. But 
we must let Antoinette tell us what happened. The 
scene she describes reminds one strongly of Saul, who 
was thrown from his horse on the way to Damascus 
and who was told, “I am Jesus, why dost thou persecute 
me?” 

“We were living at that time on the Quai d’Her- 
bouville, and the procession from the church of 
St. Clair passed before our windows, on the way to 
an outdoor altar where Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was given. We always liked very much 
to see the procession go by and we often stood 
beside the way to see the little children in white. 
Naturally, we thought all that very pagan and 
idolatrous, but we thought the poor ignorant Catho- 
lics did not know any better. We admired what 
was pretty and graceful in the ceremonies while 
deploring their actions and blaming them at the 
same time. 

“But now, being more Protestant than ever I de- 
cided that I no longer cared to countenance this act 
of idolatry, even from a distance. I went to study 
my lessons and I was not going to move when the 
procession passed. My parents had gone to a 
sermon, and so I was all alone in the parlor with 
my books. 

“In a little while I heard from afar the singing 
that announced the coming of the procession, but 
I remained steadfast at the table. The singing 
came nearer, and I became agitated; so much so 
that I was obliged to get up and go to the window, 
only to see the children, I told myself, but would 
not stay for the passing of the canopy. 

“I watched the children and then I perceived the 
approaching canopy. I believed that it was the 
canopy itself which Catholics called the “Good 
God,” and a sort of blind rage seized me. I wished 
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to offer it some insult, to throw something at it, 
but I did not have the power. So, not being able 
to do so, I decided not to look at it but would with- 
draw from the window. 

“It approached, it arrived; and I could not 
withdraw. I was held there as firmly as if I had 
been wedged in a crowd, and yet I was alone at 
that window. Even more, an unknown force, very 
sweet and tender but firm compelled me to my 
knees. My two knees were squarely on the floor, 
my hands clasped in adoration, my head was bowed 
and, what was more strange, my heart was in uni- 
son with my actions. I knew that it was not the 
canopy with the plumes on the corners that I was 
adoring. I did not know the Holy Eucharist; I 
had never seen the Sacred Host, and yet I felt 
an unspeakable reverence. God was really there, 
God, the dear God, was passing under my window. 

“Such was my first adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. As soon as possible I went down to 
see my friend, Stephanie Vialla, who was a Catho- 
lic, and told her what had happened and it aston- 
ished her very much. I then asked her what was 
under the canopy, for I now understood that it was 
not the canopy that received all the honors and 
deserved them so well. She told me what it was. 
Though I only half understood, I was convinced by 
my experience. I now wished ardently to be a 
Catholic and wished to be one without delay. 

“I managed to learn my prayers by heart, espe- 
cially the Memorare and the Hail Mary. I had a 
great love for the cross, and as I had no cross 
before which to say my prayers, I often knelt be- 
fore the cross-piece of the glass doors. This gave 
me almost ecstasies of love and yet of sorrow.” 


Not until thirteen years had elapsed did Antoinette 
become a Catholic. Her father, who now heard from 
the lips of his daughter that she was a Catholic at 
heart and would now join the Catholic Church became 
intensely enraged. “Then took place,” says Antoinette 
in later life, “a scene which terrified my mother and 
my brother. The days that followed were very sad. 
The tears of my parents, their reproaches, the advice 
of my brother to surrender for the present, but to re- 
turn to my convictions later in more tranquil times, 
shook my resolution.” 

Antoinette was now sent to Geneva into a thoroughly 
Protestant atmosphere that she might be kept away 
from all Catholic influences. There after several weeks 
she made the acquaintance of an ideal person, a Prot- 
estant lady, Miss Hortense Ray, “whose beauty of soul” 
Antoinette tells us, “made me think that, after all, if 
one judges the tree by its fruits, Protestantism might 
be a better tree than I had thought, and that I ought 
to study it more and more and understand it better 
before leaving it; all the while keeping, however, cer- 
tain of my Catholic beliefs and practices, such as the 
helpful intervention of the Blessed Virgin and the reci- 
tation of the Memorare. I now made for myself a sort 
of religion of my own choosing which was the worst 
danger that my soul had yet encountered.” 

From the days when Antoinette arrived in Geneva 
she saw herself drifting further and further into a 
maze of religious uncertainty. Her Catholic impres- 
sions never fully disappeared, but the road before her 
was dark and strange. When she was thirty the “full 
light of her Faith at last flooded her soul with a bright- 
ness and happiness it had never known before.” She 
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retired to a Convent of Nuns to make a retreat after 
which she solemnly made her profession of Faith, was 
baptized, and received her first Holy Communion. 

A miracle which Antoinette beheld with her own eyes 
aided her to embrace the Faith now that she no 
longer was subject to the opposition of her father. We 
will let Antoinette tell us what she saw. 


“There lived near us, in the Avenue de Noailles, 
a little girl near twelve years of age, a hunchback, 
pale and pinched of face, frail and small of figure, 
who had never walked without crutches. I felt 
sorry for the little one, seeing her so sad and piti- 
ful and helpless; and I tried, whenever I could, to 
give her some little pleasure, especially when I saw 
her more feeble than usual. 

“Her parents kept a small grocery store, and 
were evidently in poor circumstances. I had occa- 
sion to pass by the store nearly every day on my 
way to and from my class in painting, and saw 
the child often and thus made her acquaintance. 

“On the days when she was somewhat stronger 
she would sit in a little armchair at the shop door. 
When in passing I saw the empty chair by the door, 
I knew my little friend was too weak that day to 
sit up, and I would go into the house to inquire how 
she was and to speak a word of sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

“One morning, about nine o’clock, I saw the 
empty chair. Only the evening before I had been 
talking with the little one, so pale and pitiful and, 
fearing now that she might be worse, I hastened 
to ask of her father how she was. He told me that 
at her earnest entreaty, she had been taken by her 
mother and her aunt to the village of Ars, not far 
from Lyons, to pray at the tomb of the saintly 
Curé, John Baptist Vianney, that she might be 
cured. 
in the 


“Protestant that I was, believing only 
miracles mentioned in the Bible, I inveighed against 
the folly of taking the poor child over rough roads 


in a long omnibus ride. Her father said to me: 
‘The Curé of Ars who has cured so many others 
can cure her too if he wishes. She requested it 
with so much earnestness crying to be taken there.’ 
With a further protest against what I deemed their 
folly, I promised to return about six o’clock that 
evening to rub with arnica and laudanum the poor 
tired back. 

“Promptly at six o’clock I returned; and, still 
at a distance, saw a crowd of children about the 
shop door, milling around and talking excitedly to 
one another. Entering, I beheld the father, seated 
on the counter, his face in his hands, sobbing aloud. 
The mother sitting on a sack of flour, her face hid- 
den in her apron, was weeping freely as he. The 
aunt, wiping the tears from her eyes, tried to 
speak, her voice choked with emotion. I thought 
surely the little one was dead; and in deep com- 
pore. going up to the mother, I asked her: ‘What 

as happened to the poor little child?’ 

“To my amazement, the mother lifted up her 
face, all radiant with happiness, though bathed in 
tears, crying out: “She is cured. Did you not see 
her outside with the other children? She is with 
them jumping around and talking and shouting 
with joy.’ 

“I rushed out of the shop to where the children 
were; and the child came running to me, and 
threw herself into my arms: ‘Oh, look, Miss Mar- 
got, I can walk and run and jump.’ And all this 
the child did before my astounded gaze, she who, 
the morning of that very day, was so pitifully 
helpless. Returning to the shop the mother told me 
the whole wonderful story. 
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“They had taken the child to Ars that morning. 
They had to carry her in their arms into the 
church. There they laid her upon the tomb of the 
saintly Curé. The mother and the aunt left her 
for a few moments to light a candle before the 
shrine of St. Philomena, the Patron Saint of the 
holy Curé, the mother saying ‘if we wish to please 
the Curé and have him hear our prayers, we must 
do something for his little Saint. He would not 
like it, if we did not.’ 

“Whilst they were in the = of St. Philomena, 
they heard a slight noise. earing their little 
patient had fallen, they hurried back; and to their 
unspeakable amazement, they found the child 
standing up unsupported, pale as death. They ran 
to her side, to hold her in their arms and to give 
her back the crutches she had always needed. ‘No,’ 
she answered, ‘let me be. I am cured. I believe 
I can walk.’ She took several steps, then more, 
and walked unaided as far as the chapel of St. 
Philomena. There she fell on her knees crying out 
with happiness. She then returned to the tomb, to 
give thanks, earnest, loving thanks, to her bene- 
factor, the holy Curé of Ars. Too happy to eat or 
to rest she cried out to her mother: ‘Mother dear, 
let me walk part of the way home. I have never 
walked before. I will not be tired, and, if I am, 
we can sit by the roadside, and wait for the omni- 
bus to take us the rest of the way.’ And so they 
set out on foot, the two women walking together, 
the child running to and fro, gathering flowers by 
the wayside, clambering up the slopes, and jumping 
over the little piles of earth or of stones on the 
sides of the road. Arriving at Villefranche they 
took the omnibus for their home and came safely 
and happily back to the little shop.” 

Antoinette’s reaction to this miracle may be summed 
up in these words of hers: “That a living priest should 
work so wonderful a thing would be marvelous to me, 
for it would impiy a faith in our Lord, such as I did 
not suppose existed amongst Catholics. But that a dead 
priest could do such a thing passed understanding.” 

“The marvel of this wonderful event. ... was to bring 
about a second cure, this time of the soul rather than 
the body, a cure, to my mind greater and more wonder- 
ful than the first. I consider this wonderful event that 
I have related, which I have touched, as it were, with 
my own hands, the direct and only cause of my 
conversion.” 

Miss Margot attended an art school in Germany and 
might have become famous as an artist, for her work 
on the canvas won some renown. The Franco-German 
War of 1870 broke out and she enlisted as a nurse. 
Her charity to others compelled her to make her way 
to the battle fields. She became acquainted with the 
foundress of the American Red Cross, Miss Clara Bar- 
ton. Later on, after the War, and when Miss Margot 
had become a Catholic, she accepted an invitation from 
Miss Barton to come to America. She did so with an 
intense longing that their mutual friendship would 
bring about the conversion of Miss Barton to the Catho- 
lic Church. In this Antoinette failed. 

The ways of God are indeed inscrutable. With mil- 
lions of persons in America, He chose this French child 
to become a force on the Washington campus; with 
millions of Catholics to choose from, He selected a 
Huguenot for the work. “Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” 
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THE CRAZY QUILT 


Helen Jean Haacke 


of the regiment’s most secret maneuvers was 
seeping through the lines to the enemy. Behind 
locked doors, with lamps carefully shielded, plans were 
made, but even before the colonel made his first offen- 
—_ move, the enemy seemed to anticipate and intercept 
im. 


The regiment was encamped on a hill about five miles 
from a small village. The nearest house to the camp 
was the cabin of an old woman called Olga. Whatever 
process of thought went on behind the granite-like and 
wrinkled face of the old woman no one could guess— 
least of all the colonel. 


Olga was a frequent visitor to the camp, and because 
she was deaf and harmless the colonel and his officers 
allowed her to remain for the drills. Undisturbed by 
the jibes of the men she would sit for hours quilting 
and watching the soldiers with the attention of a bored 
and sleepy child. As Olga quilted, the colonel drilled 
and maneuvered his soldiers for their surprise attacks 
while a cordon of scouts shielded their actions from 
the eyes of elusive enemy spies. 


Quite often Olga dozed over her quilting when the 
colonel cursed at his men, but oftener a subtle spark of 
interest burned in the old lady’s eyes and she clapped 
her hands in childish delight at the deploying and flank- 
ing movements of the colonel’s soldiers, as though she 
thought the performance was solely for her own amuse- 
ment. 


The colonel allowed no one to leave the encampment. 
Whenever at Olga’s request he sold one of her quilts in 
the village, he rode alone to the old storekeeper and 
received the money himself. The colonel found the 
stuffy old man always ready to pay whatever price he 
asked for the woman’s quilts. It did not disturb the 
colonel that the storekeeper was willing to beggar him- 
self for the sake of a few fantastic looking bed-covers. 
Nor did it disturb the colonel’s conscience when he paid 
Olga a few pennies for her tiresome labor. Wever did 
the old woman complain even when she must have 
known that the colonel’s pocket was full of her own 
money. 


Te colonel was in an angry mood. Information 


* * * * * 


After weeks of careful training the colonel was ready 
to strike the enemy. The stage of the battle was set, 
and the most important act in the drama of the war 
was being rehearsed. Around the fortified camp the 
colonel threw a protecting ring of scouts. Every bit of 
strategy was camouflaged from the hidden enemy. 

The day before he marched against the enemy the 
colonel called an officer to his headquarters. 

“Captain,” said the colonel bitterly, “we have failed 
too many times. We cannot stand another failure. 
I want you to take a squad of men and arrest the old 
woman who lives in the cabin. She knows too much, 
Captain, and I would feel safer if she were locked up 
until after the battle.” 

The captain laughed out loud: “Don’t tell me you are 
afraid of that toothless old hag, Colonel,” gasped the 
captain in his surprise. “Why grandma don’t know 
what it’s all about. It’s ridiculous, sir.” 
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“Those are my orders!” barked the colonel, redden- 
ing with anger, “I know that Olga can do us no harm, 
but this is one time that no one shall betray our plans 
even to their own housewalls. If Olga wants to talk let 
her talk to herself in the dungeon under my head- 
quarters. You are dismissed, Captain.” 

Hiding his thoughts of the colonel under a military 
briskness, the captain saluted stiffly and withdrew. 

Olga screamed and clawed when the soldiers came for 
her. It embarrassed the captain to use force on such 
an old and helpless creature, but he remembered the 
colonel’s orders, and dragged her away with her bag of 
ragged patch-work clutched in her hands. The door of 
the cellar prison slammed behind her, and Olga was the 
colonel’s prisoner. 

One of the soldiers who stood guard near her prison 
door took a keen delight in annoying the old lady. He 
found that Olga was sensitive about her quilting, and 
he lost no opportunity to make her imprisonment as 
uncomfortable as possible. Doggedly she worked at her 
quilt in the dim light of the cellar prison, noticing no 
one and happily ignorant of the brutal remarks of the 
guards. Two of the sentinels often watched the old 
lady as her skinny fingers stitched the odd pieces of 
rags together. 

“Funny how interested the old hag seems to be sewing 
together a bundle of old rags,” remarked one of her 
guards to his companion. 

His comrade laughed, “Yeah, the only time she seems 
to hear anything is when we razz her about her quilting. 
Watch me,” and the soldier cupped his hands and 
shouted through the cell door at the old woman: 

“Say, granny, when you going to get through with 
that patchwork of rags? 

“Rags!” Olga shouted back at the soldier, “Rags!... 
Olga does not make rags, but a most beautiful quilt as 
you will soon see when I finish my work.” 

The colonel’s trim figure descended the cellar steps. 
The guards stiffened to attention. “I wish you would 
leave Olga alone,” he said very softly so that she could 
not hear, “let her finish her quilt, for it will be the last 
one she will ever make. The day after tomorrow we 
attack the enemy by the lower road, but before we break 
camp Olga shall be executed. I shall leave no one behind 
to communicate with the enemy.” The colonel turned 
as an officer came down the steps to the prison quarters. 

“You sent for me, sir?” said the officer saluting the 
colonel. 

The colonel glared at the captain: “Yes. I want you 
to take a detail of men at sunrise the day after tomor- 
row, and shoot this old meddler here.” 

The young officer was impressed, and that satisfied 
the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied looking straight ahead. 

“Olga shall be an example to my men,” continued 
the colonel, his jaw set very firmly, “if there be a 
traitor in this regiment let him remember Olga. We 
shall march by the lower road immediately after the 
execution. You may go, captain.” 

The colonel turned to Olga who seemed absorbed in 
her quilt. It would have made him uncomfortable to 
see the little smile of understanding in the eyes of the 
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old woman. Shouting at the top of his voice the colonel 
asked Olga if the quilt was finished, and brutally told 
her of her death sentence before the firing squad. 

The old woman did not seem to realize that her end 
was so near. She was turning over the raggedy patch- 
work of crazy designs before the colonel. There was a 
pitiful pride in her cracked voice as she held out the 
quilt to the officer: “See,” she said, “here is my most 
beautiful quilt. Olga has never made a more beautiful 
quilt; do you hear? This quilt will be the best that 
you have ever sold for me, colonel. Mind, that you ask 
much money, yes, very much money for it.” Whatever 
else Olga said was incoherent and unintelligible to the 
colonel, but he did not care to waste more time with her. 
As he closed the cellar door behind him he was dis- 
turbed by the cackle of satisfaction from the old woman. 
“Crazy....” he reassured himself, “crazy.... just as 
crazy as the quilt which she gave me. Well, it’s her 
funeral, and not mine. I'll drive a bargain for this 
crazy patchwork of rags in the village. It’s money in 
my pocket.” 

When the colonel came out of his office he carried a 
neat package under his arm. He was dressed for rid- 
ing. “Here, orderly,” he commanded an approaching 
soldier, bring my horse around at once. I am going 
for a little ride.” 

A few moments later the colonel disappeared in a 
cloud of dust in the direction of the village. He was 
riding hard. 

As the colonel spread the crazy quilt before the old 
storekeeper, he marveled for the first time at the ex- 
quisite needlework. It was strange how 
Olga could work such intricate and va- 
ried designs with colored bits of rags. It 
was worth a lot of money.... more than 
he had ever asked before. 

“T want twenty pesos for this quilt,” 
announced the colonel to the storekeeper, 
“do I get it?” 

The old man whistled: “You want 
what!” he cried, wrinkling his brows 
in amazement. “Twenty pesos! Do I 
look like a fool? Twenty pesos! Twenty 
pesos for that patch of rags. Sorry, 
colonel, but I can’t afford it.... Better 
wrap it up and take it home.” 

The colonel showed his disappointment, 
but he was determined to drive a bar- 
gain. 

“Fifteen pesos,” he pleaded more hum- 
bly. 

“No sale,” said the storekeeper turn- 
ing away from the counter. “I'll give 
you ten pesos and no more. That’s 
twice as much as the quilt is worth.” 

“Agreed,” said the colonel, trying to 
hide his disappointment. 

As the colonel handed over the quilt 
to the storekeeper the old man dropped 
the ten coins into the officer’s palm. The 
pesos rested comfortably in the colonel’s 
coat pocket as their owner rode hurried- 
ly back to his camp. 

It was the fateful day of the attack. 

he sun was still a red smudge behind 
the gray mist when Olga was brought 
before the firing squad. She hobbled 
along with the calm and composure of 
one who has fulfilled a mission, and not 
at all like an old woman condemned to 
an unjust and brutal death. When the 
soldiers blindfolded her, she fiercely tore 
the cloth away and faced the leveled rifles 
of her executioners. 

“Olga has finished her work,” she mut- 
tered solemnly. “So has the colonel. 
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Olga’s quilt will bring luck to this regiment.... much 
luck.” The colonel felt uneasy. Somehow the old 
woman with her wrinkled visage, and eyes fixed on the 
distant eternity, seemed like a prophetess of evil, boding 
no good for his men. He turned to the captain. “What 
are you waiting for?” he snapped. 

Olga laughed, and for the first time she seemed al- 
most human in her uncontrollable laughter. It was both 
ghastly and unnerving to see the old woman shaking 
with laughter as she looked into the rifles pointed at her 
breast. 

“Crazy... .” said the colonel, “crazy as the quilts that 
she made.” As he spoke the mouths of the rifles blazed 
fire, and Olga crumpled like a sack of old rags on the 
lawn, a smile purposeful and intelligent softening the 
lines of her face. 

Olga was dead, but there was still work to be done. 

Before the body of the old woman had grown cold the 
colonel formed his line of march along the lower road. 
As he rode at the head of his regiment, the pesos jing- 
ling pleasantly in his pocket, there was a smile of ex- 
pectant triumph on his face. It was the surprise attack 
on the enemy. Victory loomed ahead. 

But even as the colonel and his regiment left their 
camp where lay the body of Olga, he marched to his 
doom. Beyond the village pushed thousands of men, 


” 


riding rapidly to destroy the colonel and his regiment, 
for Olga had woven her quilts with the plans of the 
colonel, and the unique military symbols told their 
secrets to the colonel’s enemies who alone understood 
them. 


THE OLD WOMAN DID NOT SEEM TO REALIZE THAT HER END WAS SO 
NEAR. SHE WAS TURNING OVER THE RAGGEDY PATCHWORK OF CRAZY 


DESIGNS BEFORE THE COLONEL. 
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HOLLY WOODwmHOLY-WOOD 
by Harry Hoover 











ACK in the gay nineties there were but 

two inescapable realities with which every 
family had to deal—taxes and death. Of late 
years, however, there has arisen a third which 
is even less avoidable than the other two pheno- 
mena, i... ADVERTISING. The _ blatant 
“broadcasters of ballyhoo” are thoroughly 
schooled in that phase of applied psychology 
which teaches that if a sufficient amount of well 
dampened dust is continually flung, a certain 
portion of it must of necessity adhere to the 
besieged surface. In other words, constant 
repetition of the name, form, and qualities of a 
particular product is the most efficient means of 
sustaining public interest, which keeps sales 
soaring—verily, it pays to advertise! 


Motion picture moguls have long since 
realized this fact and today their industry con- 
sumes the lion’s share of all available ad-space. 
As a consequence, the movies exert such a po- 
tent influence in the lives of our people, that 
Hollywood can truly be given credit (sic) for 
setting the styles, teaching the manners and 
morals, and expressing the desires of America. 


The cinema capital—situated near the “city 
of Angels’”—has become a modern Mt. Olympus 
where live the screenland gods and goddesses, 
those dream people whose every stitch and ges- 
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ture are slavishly imitated by millions of their 
devoted clients, who pay them the honor of a 
sacrificial tribute every Sabbath at the box- 
office shrines of the nation. As tangible tokens 
of their unfailing devotion the star-worshipers 
decorate the tables and walls of their dwellings 
with statues and pictures of their favorite dei- 
ties. And since there is no one quite so fickle 
as a film fan, the traffic in miniatures and por- 
traits of the flicker folk—whose fame is as 
short-lived as a new millinery mode for Milady 
—has assumed enormous proportions. 

Claiming countless converts throughout the 
land, the cult has even invaded Catholic homes, 
where are exhibited displays of the filmsters. 
Now we do not contend that every present day 
living room looks like a theatre lobby; but we 
are alarmed by the absence in most households 
of those decorative accessories deemed requisite 
by our forefathers. Before the dawn of this 
super-ultra age, every sleeping room was sup- 
plied with several pious pictures, no dining 
room was without its “Last Supper,” and in a 
prominent position in every parlor could be 
found a crucifix—all true marks of a real 
Christian home. Today, however, pictures of 
the Saints are not in style, and a crucifix looks 
“so out of place” in a modern living room—so 
we are told. 
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Educators of our country are puzzled to see 
such a large percentage of graduates from 
secondary schools enter upon careers that lead 
but to “protective detention” ; Judges from their 
benches peer down too frequently upon young 
couples seeking severance of the hastily tied, yet 
indissoluble, marriage bond; all right-think- 
ing individuals are appalled when they learn of 
mere youths being convicted of the most heinous 
crimes—these problems are the “termites” 
which are undermining the vitality of the na- 
tion. Their source is an utter lack of religious 
training and a decadent family life. The plague 
of paganism has spread its contagion into every 
stratum of society. The prevailing philosophy 
of modern life is purely materialistic. God and 
religion are relegated, if considered at all, to an 
hour, or less, on Sundays. 


The time is ripe for a tremendous rally! 
Catholics and all defenders of the Christian 
home must take the lead in a crusade for the 
restoration of the ideal—the sanctity of family 
life, modeled upon that of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth. To inaugurate the campaign, let us 
begin in our own homes. The first move would 
be to restore the holy pictures and the crucifix 
to their proper places of prominence. Now 
these images need not be crude or amateurish; 
on the contrary they should be artistic and con- 
ducive to piety. Any Catholic supply house or 
any reputable art shop can show a selection 
capable of satisfying the individual taste. In- 


cidentally, most of the great masterpieces por- 
tray religious themes. 

The pious pictures are to be procured, not so 
much for the purpose of ornamentation, but in 
order that they might serve to create and pre- 
serve a religious, a Catholic, atmosphere in the 
home. In our opening paragraph reference was 
made to the psychological power of repetition 
used so advantageously by the advertisers. To 
us it seems that this principle when applied to 
the matter of spiritually stimulating paintings 
would produce none but good effects—ennobling 
thoughts, inspiring wholesome desires, and re- 
minding the beholder to evaluate his actions in 
the light of eternity. Grown-ups would indeed 
feel the influence of the pictures but the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries would be the youngsters— 
adolescent sons and daughters—who during 
their most impressionable years strive after the 
ideals set before them. Assuredly, we do not 
wish them to have as models the sensuous sirens 
and suave scallawags of the screen. Then it is 
our duty to encourage them to imitate the 
Saints—who were real people, subject to the 
temptations, troubled with the same problems 
that beset the youth of today—who conquered 
themselves for Christ, becoming heroes in the 
truest sense of the word. We must make the 
Saints popular with our youths; a well-written 
book depicting a life of a young saint like John 
Bosco, Agnes, or Aloysius, a picture or small 
statue of his or her patron will prove a lasting 
and salutary gift for any boy or girl. 


SNAPSHOTS 


ERRILY we roll the bones. 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


Instead of the usual hotel room sign: 


“Have you left anything,” in a Reno hotel, next to a gambling 


“jernt” there appeared this sign: 


“Have you anything left?” 


(| ETT YSBURG, July 4, 1938, a battle not forgotten is forgiven; 
would that all battles could be so described. 


Pp ERHAPS it was only a coincidence, but one page of a newspaper 
4 which bore the headline “Activities of Urban and Rural Residents 
in Hoosierland” consisted almost entirely of accounts of deaths, burial, 


deformities, or some such gruesome topic. 


The sole exception (some 


might say apparent exception) was the account of a wedding. 


‘THE other day when we asked a man what his business was he 


answered, “I am a gambler, Father; 


business. 
the give. 


Yj ISsine Link? The headline said: 


The people want it, and we give it to them.” 


it’s a perfectly legitimate 
At so much 


“Oblong Woman Dies.” The 


acute surprise disappeared when the whole article was read. The 


lady was a citizen of Oblong, IIl. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Death of Brother January 


On July 21 there occurred the sad 
but not unexpected death of one of 
our very faithful Lay Brothers, 
Brother January Huber, at the ripe 
old age of 83. For many years a 
hard worker among the Sioux In- 
dians at Stephan, S. D., Brother re- 
turned to the Abbey to work as a 
tinner, at the same time caring for 
the chickens and the fruit. He spent 
a year at Marmion, despite his ad- 
vanced age, caring for the truck 
garden there. His pride was the 
canning work done at the Abbey un- 
der his supervision. R. I. P. 

Brother’s death brings to mind a 
very striking fact about longevity in 
the monastery. An insurance agent 
once refused to take insurance from 
the chronicler because he thought it 
was a risk to insure religious. Tak- 
ing the eight oldest Fathers in the 
Community, the average age is 78 
years, and not one of these men is 
incapacitated or in any way a bur- 
den to his brethren. All have cele- 
brated their golden jubilee of pro- 
fession and all but one the golden 
jubilee of ordination to the priest- 
hood. Among our Brothers there 
are four above 80 years of age, 
eight between 70 and 80, and six 
between 60 and 70, and not one of 
them but is able to do his manual 


work every day. In the last eleven 
years death has claimed 12 priests 
and 14 brothers, with a total age of 
1874 years, or an average age of 72 
years. 

New Recruits 


The morning of Aug. 5 found over- 
eager friends of our Frater Candi- 
dates present for the ceremony of 
Investiture, which had been post- 
poned until the sixth. In the course 
of the day the early arrivals were 
joined by more friends and relatives 
of the young aspirants to the reli- 
gious life. Next morning immediate- 
ly before High Mass seven Candi- 
dates were received into the com- 
munity as novices by the Rt. Rev. 
Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. The Novices 
are: Elmer Miller, Carl Armbruster, 
John Doyle, Victor (John) Whitaker, 
Francis Grommes, Paul (Melvin) 
Gehant, and Robert Mork. At the 
Offertory of the Mass six Novices 
made Simple Profession: Adelbert 
Buscher, of Litchfield, Ill., Cuthbert 
Hughes, of New York City, Bona- 
venture Knaebel, of New Albany, 
Indiana, Jude Woerdeman, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Terence 
Stanton of Aurora, Illinois. At 
lunch the visitors were estimated at 
about one hundred and fifty, about 
half of whom were students of the 
Major and Minor Seminaries, back 

for a mid-sum- 





BROTHER JANUARY HUBER, O. S. B. 


mer visit on the 
occasion of the 
profession cere- 
monies. 


We regret 
that space will 
not permit us to 
give our readers 
an account of 
the farewell 
party tendered 
the novices-to-be 
by their class- 
mates at India- 
napolis on July 
fourth. 
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A New Work of Art 


The true Christian’s worship of 
Christ rebels against softness as 
much as does hero-worship. In our 
days fads and fashions have some- 
thing to do with our soul life. This 
is so true that the “supply house” 
Christ is the only Christ who enters 
into the lives of all too many Catho- 
lic people. The result is that they 
have built up devotions which are as 
far from the true Christian spirit as 
they are empty of meaning in their 
lives. The sad consequence is that 
they do not know Christ in reality, 
nor are they impressed with His 
existence since they think the wor- 
ship of Him consists in petitions 
only. And since some petitions are 
not granted they cannot see the 
utility of believing. 

There stands glorious in the apse 
of our Abbey Church a firm protest 
against effeminacy and false ideas 
about Christ. It is a resplendent and 
dignified figure of Christ which, 
though in the modern style, possesses 
all the enchantment of Christian 
antiquity, so much so that we feel 
that it is going to do much to make 
us better Benedictines as it makes 
all the beautiful allusions to Our 
Lord in the Divine Office have a more 
charming reality: “O God of truth, 
O Lord of might, who order- 
est time and change aright, Who 
send’st the early morning ray and 
light’st the glow of perfect day: ex- 
tinguish Thou each sinful fire, and 
banish every ill desire; and while 
Thou keep’st the body whole, shed 
forth Thy peace upon the soul.” 
(Hymn for Sext) 


The image is the product of the 
versatile hand of Dom Gregory 
DeWit, O. S. B., of Mont Cesar Ab- 
bey in Belgium. His artistic educa- 
tion as a young priest came under 
the happy influence of the early 
Roman and Byzantine spirit which 
have given his work a distinctly 
youthful, vigorous and of course, a 
Benedictine turn. 
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AT WORK AND PLAY 


The image is imposing in 
its size, being twenty four 
feet in height, in its idea, 
holding in the one hand a 
book with “I am the Life” in- 
scribed and in the other the 
Crown. 


Change of Priors 


On August 16 the Com- 
munity bade farewell to Fa- 
ther Benedict Brown, who as 
Prior for the last eight years 
has greatly endeared himself 
to the Monks. In a com- 
munity assembly Father Ab- 
bot thanked Father Benedict 
for his years of faithful ser- 
vice and wished him well on 
his new mission as Superior 
of the Fathers now on the 
staff of Marmion Military 
Academy at Aurora, Illinois. 
Father Benedict has been at 


the Abbey ever since his 
ordination in 1905, where he 
was successively professor 


and vice-Rector of the Minor 
Seminary, founder and editor 
of THE GRAIL and Prior of 
the Community. Father Pla- 
cidus Kempf, O. S. B., B. Lib. Sc., 
subprior of the Abbey, whose articles 
and Gospel movies have been appear- 
ing in THE GRAIL, was promoted 
to the office of Prior. Father Theo- 
dore Heck, Ph. D., Director of Stu- 
dies, succeeded to the office of Sub- 
prior. 
Scouts in Camp 


The usual summer quiet of the 
campus gave way to the sound of 
hammer, axe, pick, and shovel, on 
Thursday, July 21, as the three 
Catholic Boy Scout Troups of Vin- 
cennes encamped next to the lake 
for a week’s outing. Each morning 
the scouts attended Mass, received 
Holy Communion, and heard a 
short religious conference given by 
Father Gualbert Brunsman, O. S. B. 
The rest of the day was given over 
to the usual scouting projects—scout- 
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FATHER BENEDICT BROWN, O. S. B. 


craft, swimming, life-saving, and 
games. In the evening at campfire, 
after many a song was sung, Father 
Gualbert gave another spiritual talk. 
Night prayers and taps concluded 
the day’s program. 

Sunday, July 24, was Visitor’s Day 
and many of the scouts’ parents and 
friends availed themselves of the 
double opportunity to visit the camp 
and the Abbey. The outstanding 
event was the ten-mile hike to and 
from Ferdinand. The resulting sun- 
burn and blisters sent many seeking 
first aid. Camp broke up Thursday, 
July 28. 

The success of this first retreat 
and camping trip was due in a large 
measure to the untiring efforts of 
Father Clarence Lindauer, assistant 
pastor at St. John’s, Vincennes, and 
the committee of men from the three 
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The actual 
running of the camp was in 
the hands of Messrs. Glenn 
Wilson, Harry Quinnet, John 


parishes there. 


Duesterberg, Eddie John- 
stone, Walt Hoffman, and 
Dave Glass. The Reverend 


Louis Marchino, Adolph Eg- 
loff, and James Glover of the 
Seminary gave valuable as- 
sistance. 

Tornado Damages Mission 


THE GRAIL was already 
prepared for the press when 
a very sad telegram arrived 
from Father Justin, O.S.B., 
of the Indian Mission at 
Stephan, South Dakota. Fa- 
ther “wired” that on August 
18 a tornado—not an infre- 
quent visitor in those parts 
destroyed the Mission dairy 
barn, killing eight of the Hol- 
stein cows in it. The new 
gymnasium, built for the 
physical needs of the grow- 
ing Indians, was likewise 
wrecked, and the other build- 
ings considerably damaged. 
All of the roofs were left in 
poor condition. Fortunately 
no human lives were lost, and no one 
was seriously hurt. 

Only those who have watched the 
Mission grow from a few Indian 
huts and have studied the many 
needs of the impoverished Red Men 
as the Fathers have begged for them 
the bare necessities of life, know 
what this last blow, coming after a 
plague of grass-hoppers, means to 
the Missionaries. 

It is too late to give this disaster 
the space and description needed to 
reveal its horrors, but we feel sure 
that Father Justin will have a letter 
for us next month and possibly some 
pictures of the havoc wrought by the 
storm. In the meantime, be assured 
that any assistance our readers can 
lend will be exceedingly welcome. 
Address: Rev. Justin Snyder, O.S.B., 
Stephan, So. Dakota. 





acquaintance pleasantly. 

“Oh, no!” contradicted my old friend. “You 
could hardly call Yvonne an author; you see, she just 
writes juveniles!” 

My friend was sincere in the expression of her opin- 
ion. She holds the popular point of view; the writer 
of tales for the young is a person of no importance and 
certainly not to be considered a member of the literary 
profession. 

Perhaps the term “juvenile” is misleading. People 
really believe that there need be neither literary ability 
nor maturity of thought to write a book for children. 
To them the term “juvenile book” implies such gems as 
the following: 

“Mary Jane looks at the clock. The clock has hands. 
Mary Jane has hands. Mary Jane uses her hands to 
push the hands of the clock—” chock-full of dramatic 
interest—and one-syllable words. 

Yet lists which are labeled “juvenile” do contain such 
names as Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles Dickens, 
Charles Lamb, and Rudyard Kipling, who wrote some 
books in their best style simply and solely for children. 
True, there are also books written for children which 
are very poor both in style and matter. Poor writing 
can be easily inflicted on the young because a child 
addicted to reading will not discriminate but will read 
anything—especially any story. 

It is a fallacy, though, to infer that all writing for 
children is done by inept pens—people who cannot make 


oY YOU are an author!” commented my new 
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the grade of writing for adults. Writers of juveniles 
really are people who should be treated with more con- 
sideration than a mere reluctant toieration. To write 
for the child is a high destiny—not an amateur’s hobby 
but a serious branch of the profession of literature. I 
wrote stories for secular magazines for five years before 
I wrote my first juvenile. I still write for the maga- 
zines although I would rather do the “juves.” “It’s a 
living.” Writing juveniles is seldom that; to write 
only Catholic juveniles would be to starve to death! 

The test of a well-writen story for children is that it 
should be interesting even to their elders. Stories 
should never be “written-down” to the child mind. In 
fact, they ought to be “written-up” above the average 
adult level to hold the alert and vivid minds of intelli- 
gent children. This, of course, does not apply to the 
myriad of youngsters who are allowed to choose their 
own books and who prefer the comic-strips, the dime- 
store lurid serials and the picture-magazines. Reading, 
that most delightful of hobbies, will never be for them. 
The child’s mind is fallow for suwing; his habits, his 
tastes, his inclinations which will probably last for life 
begin to form when he is very young. What is sowed 
in his mind will bring forth its fruit in later years. So 
many of the books will produce weeds instead of fruit 
or flowers! Rooting-up later is almost impossible. All 
reading done by children should be supervised. 

So a conscientious juvenile author works hard and 
carefully, remembering his “public”—his chief hope that 
that public will benefit in some way by his endeavors. 
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There is little hope of either money or fame in this line. 
Children seldom remember an author, unless the book 
is one of a “series.” Their elders are not sufficiently 
interested to remember either. Therefore there is no 
hope, as there is in other branches of literature, of 
making “a name” even after several books. An author of 
juveniles is not worth remembering! 

If one of the outcasts presents his book to a friend, 
all he hears is some clever evasion of the point that the 
book has not been read. The friend admires the print, 
the frontispiece, the binding, the dust-jacket and says, 
“How do they ever get up a good-looking book like that 
for so little!” 

They have not read the book—they will not read it 
and all the pretty phrases are tactfully to cover the 
fact that they cannot; their lofty minds shudder away 
from such trivia! 


That is a little hard to understand, for these same 
people see every Shirley Temple and Jane Withers pic- 
ture, although those plays are produced primarily to 
appeal to the child mind. Yet they will buy books for 
their own or other children solely on the word of a 
clerk (working on commission) who tells them that the 
book is “good.” They are too highly intellectual to 
judge of its contents themselves! 

Many people, too, regard money spent for books as 
wasted—whether for themselves or for their children. 
I once lived in a rural community which regarded read- 
ing as a waste of time beyond the local paper—or an 
occasional copy of True Pictures. The children were 
a horde of young barbarians quite uncivilized whose 
only pleasure was fighting and noise. They were not 
encouraged to seek higher pleasures by the adults; they 
were well-fed and clothed but young savages in the jun- 
gle are hardly more illiterate. It is a sad preparation 
for life and perhaps a tragic one. Good books would do 
something toward taming these would-be Tarzans and 
Carole Lombards, but the parents do not know good 
books for children and will not take the trouble to find 
out. Yet many of the group are Catholic! 

Children sometimes surprise their elders by their own 
choice of books, for they have active minds and many an 
adult mind finds a nice comfortable groove early in life 
and stays there. To write for Catholic children—in 
fact for all children, one should write entertainingly so 
they will enjoy the story, yet in a way to help them to 
some idealism whether of spiritual or natural virtues. 
To do so, the author must have experience, literary 
training, imagination and a knowledge of human na- 
ture, to say nothing of familiarity of the locale in which 
his’ story is placed. An adult choosing a book for a 
child wili be able to check these points for himself. 

My theory, that children are young human-beings 
who will grow up, as all preceding generations have 
grown up into the responsibilities and duties of life 
does not meet the view-point of some Women’s Maga- 
zines which treat children as a composite of faery 
whimsy-wimsey and a wisdom and clearness of vision 
which shame their elders; creatures to be treated with 
an overwhelming consideration and to be laboriously 
“understood.” 
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This cotton-wool coddling will not be of much help to 
them, for we all grow up into assorted destinies, no 
matter how guarded our childhood; setting them apart 
as a generation so important and so much better than 
any who have preceded them will not make things any 
easier. A too-protected childhood is apt to make the 
cold, cruel world much colder and crueller than it seems 
to the person who has known reality from childhood. 
A bright boy of my acquaintance whose family had had 
hard days during the depression, read Little Women at 
the age of twelve and remarked to his mother about 
it; “I tell you those people knew how hard the world 
is!” His own experience, young as he was, had broad- 
ened his sensibilities and made him appreciate the truth 
of the story. Even vicariously it is good for them to 
know that all is not sweetness and light here below and 
that everyone—even his precious little self—will have 
his share of troubles to combat! 

Reality, adapted to their tender ages and stage of 
development does make good reading for children. A 
course of reading which forecasts life as a pretty rain- 
bow with a sure pot of gold for their finding is as un- 
wholesome for their minds and imaginations as a diet 
with ice-cream substituted for milk would be. 


That pot of gold is the happy ending for almost every 
juvenile—Catholic or not. BE GOOD AND YOU WILL 
BE RICH. That’s the moral. Little Women, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Five little Peppers—to name a few 
—these are the books, already old when we ourselves 
were children, which are still best-sellers. In them, al- 
ways the poor get rich. Always. 

The Calf of Gold is worshiped today as never before. 
It is the sole standard, paradoxical as that should sound 
—but doesn’t—for many Catholics. 

Treasure-finding is highly popular. Adventure- 
stories have the hero come through a richer boy. He 
could hardly be a better boy because he is so noble and 
smart—and unnatural—to begin with. Adventure sto- 
ries are prone to show how very much smarter the 
young hero is than the adult characters of the book; 
a detective or other professional admits grudgingly that 
where he has been baffled the smart—not to say, smarty 
—hero has won through. One of the bits of advice 
given in the authors’-advice magazines is: Make the 
boy the hero. He may not listen to the adventures of a 
brave man who has gone through fire and flood, forest 
and frost but must be the Youthful Wonder himself. 
No wonder so many lads nowadays have a painful ex- 
hibitionist tendency! 

That also gives the lad as unreal a point of view as 
if he believed in fairies. If children do not have a firm 
faith in the superiority and wisdom of their elders, they 
are ships without rudders; they have no criterion, noth- 
ing to stabilize their ideas of their relation to others. 
In the girls’ books the dear little tot who brings her 
quarreling parents together is but a morbid ideal. The 
young are literal. Give them books which criticize 
their elders, if only by inference, and you might be 
surprised to know the opinion they form of their nearest 
and dearest! 

Agnes Repplier says that children’s minds are adapt- 
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ed to, and need adult classics, carefully selected, but 
that they may also have “children’s books” in their 


libraries. These books should be entertaining enough 
to be willingly substituted for the promiscuous print 
whose prevalence threatens to crowd out the worthy yet 
harder-to-read book. The taste kept good in this way, 
there is an easier road to enjoyment of the classics. 

Wholesome stories should be produced in greater 
number with adventures more thrilling than the comic- 
strips (and also more probable), with humor that is 
decent and natural and away from the primitive yet de- 
cadent slap-stick, the incident should be more varied 
than the radio supplies, and to make the reading profit- 
able as well as entirely enjoyable the book should be 
well-written, solidly constructed, with logical plot de- 
velopment and good characterization. 


With the flood of printed matter which now pours out 
so copiously, unless the reading is carefully checked, the 
youthful reader is apt to get but a muddled view-point. 
The contrast between the popular publications, the ad- 
vertisements and the posters which make a specialty of 
“leg-art,” and the book in the parochial school library 
which praises the girl who was so modest that she cried 
when her worldly aunt forced her to wear a short- 
sleeved dress is bewildering—to say the least. 

There should be more Catholic stories about every-day 
children presented from an ethical (or intelligent 
Catholic) point of view. All stories should not be 
pietistic nor present an evident moral. Stories about 
the Saints have their own imperative place which is 
not in fiction, for fiction about the saints is never so 
interesting or convincing as the real facts about them 
and their lives. A wholesome book need not imply 
that it is also dull. 

Some library-lists carefully selected and posted near 
public book-shelves for children are as dull and wooden 
as the shelves themselves, driving the pursuers of “a 
good story” elsewhere, perhaps to the drug-store lend- 
ing library. Can’t they have the fun of reading with- 
out obvicusly being educated and developed and in- 
formed all.the time? Look over some of the publisher’s 
catalogues! 

Tripey. “A story in which the young reader learns 
the history of North Carolina while following the 
breath-taking adventures of Tripey Trippett through 
page after page of glorious description of the historical 
land-marks and scenery of North Carolina.” Breath- 
taking adventure. Oh, yes. When, I was their age 
that book would have to be “required reading” or re- 
main unread. So would, Josiah Saffy or How They 
Built The First Bridges of New England; also Strong 
Oak; A Tale of The Little Acorn. For recreational 
reading most children like tales of daring heroism or 
else stories about “kids just like ourselves.” 

There is a growing tendency to introduce a “sweet 
little love story” in modern books for girls. It is apt 
to be the resource of authors who have not enough in- 
genuity to find any other motive for action except love 
—ormoney. The present spread of puppy-love is wide 
enough without giving it stimulus. The power of the 
printed page is strong, especially aided by the silver- 
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screen. Real love is something worth waiting for. To 
the undeveloped mind it rarely means anything but hugs 
and kisses and is only an experience, not a permanent 
state of feeling. There is time enough to read love 
stories all the rest of their lives and there are enough 
good love stories, certainly. If the love-lorn in the story 
is an adult the story may be innocuous but when he— 
or she—(usually she) is still an early-teen it may de- 
velop precocity and self-consciousness with her boy com- 
panions in the young reader; to say nothing of a spirit 
of emulation! 

It is not true that all normal little girls crave a love 
interest. My own youthful attitude which I find pre- 
valent among some young acquaintances of the present 
day, was that love was an infliction which might have 
to be endured later on, but for the present it was just 
so much mush. Reading Dickens and Thackeray, I 
skipped the love-scenes as a sickly waste of time. I 
wanted incident—action—humor—not sighs and heart- 
beats! My youthful hero, Laurie, fell from his pedestal 
when he fell in love with Joe. 

However, being young and in the early stages of edu- 
cation I imbibed plenty of good Protestant tradition and 
homilies from that same book and its successors and ilk. 
Indignant if anyone tries to “slip it over” on ourselves 
in print, we adult Catholics are smilingly tolerant of 
the false dogma and protestant preachments inter- 
spersed through so many of the children’s classics. The 
tone and style may be much better than that of the 
dare-devil-david books but when these books are read 
often by Catholic children some explanation should 
accompany the Pious Passages for Protestants. 

How narrow-minded that sounds! Yet a Catholic 
book which had religious precept or preaching would 
never make the librarian’s shelves for general reading. 
Nobody questions the Elsie Dinsmores and the Preach- 
ing Pollys but I should like to know if Tom Playfair, 
for instance, is included in ALL children’s public and 
school libraries. 

Those lists while ivory-soaped to a degree allow love 
on the adolescent lists but drink is taboo. It may not 
be mentioned in even a strong tone of disapproval, at 
least in the modern books. The older ones got away 
with some pretty boring temperance lectures which did 
no harm (and little good, I am afraid) to anyone. But 
showing the evil in action may not be done. It would 
seem a good idea to let the present generation know 
the evils of excessive drinking but no, not even the vil- 
lain may drink! I have a letter from a publisher in 
my files refusing a story for that reason. The very 
villainous villain drank but although he came to a bad 
and unhappy end, it might put ideas in their heads. 
Yet frankness is supposed to be a current virtue! 

Catholic literature has no foolish taboos. Tom Play- 
fair, that perennial favorite among boys’ books even 
today, is charming in its complete frankness and 


naturalness. Many have tried to write another book as 
successful and delightful. The competition is still open, 
gentlemen! Clementia’s Mary series for girls is the 


feminine criterion so far, among the Catholic Classics 
for children. Both authors meet all the requirements: 
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The Man Who Will Set the World Right 


Maurus Ohligslager, O. S. B. 


HE VISION of Piers Plowman by William Lang- 

land is one of the greatest religious poems ever 

written. The product of the fourteenth century 
and comparable to the works of Dante, this land-mark 
of English literature, according to Christopher Daw- 
son, has not received the recognition it deserves. It is 
little read, and when read, its greatness is seldom 
realized. One of the interesting features of the poem 
is its application to the social conditions of today. Let 
us see wherein this application lies. 


William Langland, the author, was a product of his 
age, which was Catholic. He belonged to the prole- 
tariat and became its champion against the evils and 
abuses to which it was subject. The days were evil; 
corruption was rampant both in State and Church. 
Although Merrie England was Catholic at that time 
(the fourteenth century) there was much misery in 
the land. Langland, Catholic though he was, and pos- 
sessed of a respect and love for Holy Church, desired to 
see both purged radically of the glaring evils. He made 
himself articulate by writing an allegory, The Vision of 
Piers Plowman, depicting the cause and nature of the 
evils, and suggesting a remedy. 

The poet laid the source of all the evil at the door of 
greed for money—Lady Meed, its allegorical figure. 


“She hath poisoned Popes . and impaired Holy 
Church. 

Monks and minstrels . are among her lovers... 

For she gives a cope to the commissioner . and 
coats to his clerks; 

She is assoiled of sin . as soon as she will. 

In a single month . she can do as much 

As the privy seal . can do in six score days.” 


Not content with depicting the sufferings of the poor 
and their causes, he offers a solution. It is in the figure 
of the allegorical person after whom the poem is named, 
Piers Plowman. Now Piers is a farmer, an honest son 
of the soil. Langland, therefore, puts up the farmer, 
simple, honest, laborious, as the man who will set the 
world right. 

“Therefore not by looks nor by learning . shalt 
thou know charity. ... 
But Piers the Plowman . Petrus, id est, Christus. 
For he is not in idlers— 
And Piers with his plough... 
Emperor of all the world. 
But blessed be Piers Plowman . toileth to till. .. 
For all we are Christ’s creatures . and of his cof- 
fers rich, 
And brethren as of one blood . as well beggars as 
earls, 
For on Calvary of Christ’s blood. Christendom gan 
spring. 
He espouses the cause of the poor downtrodden masses, 
but unlike communism, he does not propose to save the 
people by revolution, and rebellion against God. His 
solution is work, religion, return to the soil. 

His solution might well be pondered over by students 
of sociology and politics today. And perhaps Rural Life 
organizations can take some comfort in the fact that 
years ago this classic of English literature offered the 
same remedy that they offer today. Dante decried the 
evils of the day too, but he placed the salvation of the 
times in the coming of a good ruler—he went to the 
top, led by the Latin Vergil. Langland went to the bot- 
tom of the ladder, to Piers Plowman, the personification 
of work, and ultimately of charity, and Christ. 





Not many Catholic professional writers are interested 
in doing juveniles. One reason is because of the limited 
market, for few of the Catholic publishers are interest- 
ed in the juvenile, except the pietistic or the highly- 
colored picture-story for the Little Ones. There are so 
many of these brought out that there is a larger library 
for the tot than for the teen. Yet the small child is 
usually indifferent to novelty in books, preferring the 
old favorite leafed over and over again, while the older 
child reads and craves more and re-reads again book 
after book. These color-books cost so much in pictures 
and fine bindings that the issuing of one costs as much 
as four simple story books. 

A friend of mine, a Catholic who has sold regularly 
to national magazines for some years, wrote to four 
Catholic publishers one after another, asking them if 
they would read his manuscript of a book for boys with 


the idea of publishing it. The answer in every case 
but varied in form was, 

“We are not reading any manuscripts of juveniles. 
There is so little market for them that we have cut our 
list and do not care to undertake publishing any new 
titles.” 


* + . * * 


Catholic parents, being modern fathers and mothcrs, 
are careful that their children’s meals are scientifically 
Lalanced. They also insist that the children’s bodies be 
developed through healthful games. Are their minds 
to ke less carefully nurtured? Must the short list of 
Catholic Juveniles remain short? Is, then, my friend’s 
inference true? For what she really implied was, 

“Books for Catholic children are really of no im- 
portance whatever!” 
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IX WEEKS out of Liverpool on 
S ier run to Newfoundland the 

barkentine Rosalie rolled like a 
tired albatross on the waves of the 
Atlantic. Down in his cabin the 
First Mate, Robert Bruce, adjusted 
his pencil to the pitch and roll of the 
vessel as he summed up the day’s re- 
port in the ship’s log. Behind him 
in the doorway stood the Rosalie’s 
Captain, John Morgan. Through the 
open door of the Mate’s stateroom 
one could see the swivel chair and 
roll top desk in the Captain’s adjoin- 
ing cabin. So absorbed was the 
Mate in his calculations, which had 
not turned out as he expected, that 
he had not heard the 


deck, you might come out of there a 
little easy like.” 

The First Mate was all apology as 
he assisted the Captain to his feet. 
“T’m sorry, Sir,” he mumbled, “.. .I’m 
. .- not... myself, Sir.” 

“So I see,” observed the puffing 
Captain glaring around at the crew 
who had laughed at his upset.”” What 
in the world is wrong with you, 
Bruce? You were as sober as a 
deacon when I left you a few min- 
utes ago?” 

Bruce looked ghastly white as he 
took the Captain’s arm: “The mat- 
ter, Sir, is down there in your cabin. 
Who is the man at your desk? There 


sailors who had gathered around, tit- 
tered. “Come, come, Bruce,” taunt- 
ed the Captain, “a stranger on the 
Rosalie, and we nearly six weeks at 
sea. I say, Bruce, you seem so con- 
founded sure about this fellow, may- 
be you'll go below and take another 
look at him. Perhaps he has gone 
by now.” 

The First Mate’s coat of tan 
changed to livid yellow as he plead- 
ed: “I was never a believer in 
ghosts, Sir, but if you want the 
truth, I had rather not face it alone 
again.” 

The Captain’s mood changed to 
sternness when he next spoke: “Mr. 

Bruce, I am afraid 





Captain leave the 
doorway. Without 
looking up _ Bruce 


squinted disagreeably 
at the figures in the 
log, and then at the 
smoking ship’s lan- 
tern swinging gently 


to and fro. —— 
“I say, Sir,” he 
said, addressing the 


Captain, “this is fun- 
ny now. I make our 
longitude and latitude 
fifty-nine degrees. 
Can that be right, 
Sir?” Receiving no 
reply the Mate re- 
peated his question, 
glancing as he did so 
over his shoulder into 
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that you are making 
a fool of yourself be- 
fore the crew with all 


this nonsense. If you 
don’t obey me, Sir, ! 
may have to arrest 
you for insubordina- 
tion. Now go.” 

The First Mate 
made no move toward 
the cabin. “I hope 
Sir,” he apologized, 


that you have alw»-- 
found me most sub- 
missive, but in this 
case I would rather 
that you went down 
with me to see.” 

By this time a dozen 








the Captain’s cabin 
where he saw, as he 
thought, the Captain leaning over his 
roll top desk and busy writing on his 
slate. 


As Bruce arose from his chair the 
figure at the Captain’s desk raised 
its head and fixed him with such a 
look of appeal and distress that the 
First Mate froze beside his desk. 
The occupant of the Captain’s swivel 
chair was a stranger. 

Bruce was no coward, but as he 
met those eyes fixedly staring from 
a face he had never seen before he 
felt the goose pimples creep over his 
body, and he rushed up the short 
stair-case to the desk in such a hur- 
ry that he bowled over the Captain 
who was just turning the corner. 


“Damme, Sir!” exploded the Cap- 
tain from his prone position on the 
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is a stranger in your room. He gave 
me a fright.” 

The Captain took hold of Bruce 
and shook him: “A stranger! Why, 
Bruce, you must be dreaming,” he 
said, “You saw the steward or per- 
haps the Second Mate, Mr. Coffin. 
Who else would go in my cabin with- 
out orders?” 

“I was not mistaken, Captain Mor- 
gan,” Bruce persisted, “the man was 
sitting in your swivel chair writing 
on your slate. As I turned around 
he looked up straight in my face, 
and if ever I saw a man I saw him.” 

“Him? Who was it you saw?” de- 
manded the Captain. 

“I don’t rightly know, Sir,” Bruce 
confessed, “I never saw him before.” 

The Captain laughed, and the 
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of the crew’ were 
crowded about the 
doorway leading to 
the Captain’s state 


room. The Captain elbowed them 
aside as he guided Bruce down the 
steps. 

The door to the Captain’s cabin 
was still ajar. The Mate stepped 
aside to let the Captain pass in first. 
The way the Captain looked into the 
room told the Mate that his ghost 
had fled. He felt a sudden sense of 
deflation. 


“Look for yourself, Bruce,” said 
the Captain, “there’s no one here, 
and there never was any one here. 
Didn’t I tell you that you were 
dreaming?” 


The Mate stared open-mouthed at 
the empty swivel chair. He was not 
convinced. “It’s all very well, Sir, 
but if I didn’t see a man writing on 
that slate may I never see my home 
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and family again, and that’s saying 
something, Sir.” 

At mention of the slate the Cap- 
tain picked up the slate lying on the 


desk. “Why damme, Bruce,” he 
cried excitedly, “there is something 
written on this slate.” 

Bruce received the slate from the 
Captain as gingerly as if he were 
handling a high explosive bomb. His 
hand was shaking as he read aloud 
the order written there in a bold 
masculine hand: “Steer to the north- 
west.” 

“Look at me, Bruce,” commanded 
the Captain severely, “is that your 
handwriting? Have you been trifling 
with me, Sir?” 

Bruce looked offended as he hand- 
ed the mysterious message back to 
the Captain: “On my word, Sir, as a 
man and a seaman, I know no more 
of the matter than you do. I have 
told you the exact truth.” 

The Captain sat down in his swivel 
chair in deep thought. As he stared 
at the message he seemed to forget 
that Bruce was present. At last 
turning the slate over, he handed it 
to the Mate. 

“Bruce, take the pencil and write: 
‘steer to the northwest.’ Write 
naturally.” 

Bruce protested: 
you don’t think—” 

“I said write: ‘steer to the north- 
west,’ Mr. Bruce,” said the Captain 
stubbornly. 

“Very well, Sir,” complied 
Bruce, as he scratched the 
message on the slate in his 
careful penmanship. 

The Captain compared the 
two writings and seemed 
satisfied. “Now, Mr. Bruce, 
he said, “send down the 
Second Mate and every sea- 
man on board. At once, Sir.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the Mate 
as he stiffly saluted and 
backed out of the cabin. 

One after another of the 
officers and crew wrote for 
the Captain the mysterious 
words: ‘steer to the north- 
west;? but not a hand on 
board resembled in the least 
the uncanny writing on the 
slate. 

“By the time each seaman 


“But Captain, 
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Alone. 


Once there was a 
ambrosia,—but ail- 
ever potent. 


tears. 


had come forward and silently writ- 
ten the cryptic words of the message 
the crew began to get jittery. 

“Ai sai, but wot do you make of 
it, matey?” asked the boatswain of 
a tatooed old seaman. 

“Ai sai as ’ow were ’aunted, that’s 
wot!” ventured the tatooed one. 


“Stow that talk of haunts!” 
barked the Captain standing up. 
“There’s a stowaway aboard, I’ll 
swear. All hands scatter and find 
him!” 

From bow to stern, and from amid- 
ships to the top-gallant spars the 
sailors searched for the stowaway 
and found no one. 

Alone again in the cabin the Cap- 
tain addressed the First Mate: 
“Bruce,” he said uneasily, “I don’t 
like this at all. The men are as jit- 
tery as a bunch of blacks walking 
past a graveyard at midnight. What 
do you make of it, Sir?” 

Bruce was pale as he replied: “I 
can’t say, Sir; I swear I saw the 
man write that order, and you have 
seen the writing. There must be 
something to it.” 

“Well,” mused the Captain aloud, 
“it won’t hurt to try something. I’ve 
a mind to turn the Rosalie northwest 
and see what comes of it. We can 
only lose a few hours at the most. 
Go on deck, Mr. Bruce, and give the 
order to steer to the northwest for 
five hours. Post a look-out aloft. 
We'll see what happens.” 


A LOST FRIEND 
Donald Doyle 
And Darkness. 


Once there was a fire and fire to warm one by. 
tion—wine of amaranth, 
autifying, everpresent, 
To lean upon, and 
know it felt and liked the weight. To weep 
upon and know it drank the tears. 
secret things, and other things, and everything, 
and hear its reassuring whispers—far above. 
But whispers. 


Once a tree. 


Alone. And Darkness. All pervading Darkness. 
No fire to warm one by. No amaranthine wine. 
No tree to lean upon, to weep upon, to cry to 
and speak to—no reassuring whispers—far above. 
Silence. And Darkness. A cold earth damp with 
Every passing shadow—mournful biers. 
Biers of new dead memories, forgotten pasts. 
Until the throbbing sorrow of it, and the awful 
loneness of it, fills one’s soul with emptiness. 
The emptiness of undivided pain. 


The emptiness of undivided pain. 
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All-pervading Darkness. 


To tell it 


I‘ WAS just sun-down as the 

Rosalie veered from her course 
and pointed her prow to the north- 
west. Across the expanse of ocean 
the red-tipped waves danced in the 
setting sun. The tatooed sailor set- 
tled himself snugly in the look-out 
basket, his glass trained to the north- 
west. 

The air grew perceptibly colder 
when an hour later the voice of the 
old seaman sang out a warning from 
aloft: “Ice ho... ice-burg dead 
ahead.” 

The Captain and officers came 
pounding down the deck from their 
cabins while the hatches emptied up 
sleepy-eyed sailors. A half-mile in 
front of them drifting like a glitter- 
ing Pike’s Peak in the sea loomed an 
iceburg. 

“Ahoy, Cap’n!” yelled the tatooed 
look-out, “Ai sai, Cap’n, thar’s a ship 
along the port-side of that ice-berg 
frozen tight to er I’d sai!” 

The Captain hove to at once, and 
lowered a boat under command of 
Mr. Bruce. “Pull up to her easy 
like, Mr. Bruce, and see if any of 
the hands are alive,” yelled the Cap- 
tain as the life boat settled on the 
rolling waves. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” answered Bruce 
as his boat swerved to the port side 
of the drifting ice monster. 


They found the vessel frozen fast 
in the iceburg, with the crew in a 
critical situation. She was a Quebec 
boat bound for Liverpool and 
had been frozen in for several 
weeks. The crew were short 
on water and provisions and 
great was their joy at sight 
of Bruce and the crew of the 
Rosalie. 

The Rosalie’s First Mate 
was the first to climb up the 
rope-ladder to the deck of 
the doomed ship. Bruce was 
assisted over the rail by the 
ship’s Captain. 

“God bless you, Sir,” cried 
the Captain with tears in his 
eyes,” God bless you, but 
you’re the best sight a man 
ever laid eyes on. You didn’t 
come any too soon.” 

“How many i of 
aboard?” asked Bruce. 

“Thirty-five of us, Sir, all 
alive, thank God. Ten of the 


you 
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crew are down in sick bay with 
scurvy and thirst, but the’ll be all- 
right now, Sir.” 

As Bruce turned to direct the 
transfer of the survivors to the Rosa- 
lie he saw a man come out of the 
Captain’s cabin, a tall gaunt man 
wasted with fasting, but with such a 
look of appeal and distress that he 
had to look at him a second time. 
The panicky feeling of the late after- 
noon came upon Bruce as_ the 
stranger approached. Before Bruce 
could speak to him the man was 
helped into one of the Rosalie’s 
boats; it was the same mysterious 
visitor whom the First Mate had 
seen writing at the Captain’s desk 
aboard the Rosalie. Mechanically 
Bruce performed the rest of his duty 
in getting the survivors off the 
stricken boat. Cold as it was against 
the side of the iceburg Bruce was 
hot and perspiring. 

Not until the entire crew of the 
Quebec boat had been safely trans- 
ferred to the deck of the Rosalie did 
Bruce call Captain Morgan aside and 
whisper excitedly: 

“That was not a ghost I saw, 
Captain... the man that wrote on 
the slate. The man is alive and is 
on this boat.” 

‘“‘What man is alive, Bruce? Make 
yourself clear and calm down, man.” 

“That man I saw in your cabin 
who wrote ‘steer to the northwest’ is 
one of the crew whom we saved from 
the iceburg. I saw him. I swear it 
is the same man.” 

The Captain squinted in thought: 
“Damme, Bruce, if that is true, this 
thing gets more and more marvelous. 
I never saw the beat of it... our run- 
ning into that wreck right off like, 
and that slate writing. If the fel- 
low is aboard, let’s go down and see 
him.” 

They found their man in company 


with the Captain of the rescued 
crew, and as they came forward both 
the Captain of the Quebec ship and 
the mysterious stranger came up to 
express their warm gratitude. 

“You might all stand a _ good 
drink,” said Captain Morgan of the 
Rosalie. “Suppose we go down to 
my cabin and drink each other’s 
health. Agreeable, mates?” 

“You are very kind, Sir,” said the 
stranger. 


AFTER they had taken a round of 

Burgundy, Captain Morgan 
reached for the slate that was still 
lying face down on the desk. 

“Mr. Jason,” said Captain Morgan 
addressing the stranger, “if you will 
follow my instructions you may be 
able to solve a mystery on this ship.” 

“A mystery?” smiled the strange 
Mr. Jason, “how interesting. What 
shall I do, Captain? I am afraid 
that I am rather a poor hand at 
solving mysteries.” 

“Take this pencil and write on the 
slate the words, ‘steer to the north- 
west,’” said the Captain passing 
the slate to Mr. Jason. 

Then the Captain turned the slate 
over and compared Mr. Jason’s writ- 
ing with the mysterious message 
written late that afternoon. The two 
writings corresponded perfectly. Mr. 
Jason was perplexed at the perfect 
likeness. 

“Mr. Jason,” said Captain Mor- 
gan, “this is undoubtedly your hand- 
writing. How do you account for 
the similarity between the two?” 

“Why I can’t say, Sir, as I never 
saw the person who wrote that mes- 
sage, but it is the facsimile of my 
own writing. It is the strangest 
thing I ever saw. What is your 
opinion, Sir?” 

“Well, Mr. Bruce, our First Mate 
here, swears that he saw you sit- 
ting at my desk this afternoon writ- 


ing this message: ‘steer to the north. 


west.” What do you make of that 
Sir? By the way what were you do. 
ing about three o’clock this after. 
noon, Mr. Jason?” 

“I can answer that, Captain Mor. 
gan,” said the Captain of the Que 
bee boat, “the whole thing is so un. 
canny that I intended to speak to 
you about it as soon as we got set- 
tled down. This gentleman, Mr. 
Jason, fell into a heavy sleep short- 
ly after one o’clock. About four 
o’clock he came to me and told me 
of a dream that he had had. ‘We 
shall be rescued this very day’ he 
told me. Mr. Jason dreamed he was 
on board a barkentine that was com- 
ing to our rescue. He described her 
appearance and rig, and when your 
vessel came in sight we recognized 
her from Jason’s description.” 

“It is most wonderful,” said Cap- 
tain Morgan, “and there is no doubt 
that the writing, however it came 
there, saved all your lives. I was 
then steering south, and I altered my 
course to northwest and posted a 
lookout aloft. But tell me,” he said 
turning to Mr. Jason, “did you dream 
of writing on a slate?” 

Jason shook his head: “No Sir, 
I have no recollection whatsoever of 
doing so. I got the impression that 
the barkentine was coming to rescue 
us, but how that impression came I 
cannot tell. And another strange 
thing, Captain Morgan, is_ that 
everything on board seems familiar 
te me, yet I am very sure that I 
never saw this vessel until this eve- 
ning.” 

The Captain of the Quebec ship 
poured himself another glass of bur- 
gundy. “All I can say,” said the 
Captain as he raised the glass to a 
level with his eyes, “is that I’m 
mighty thankful. I don’t care if I 
ever know just how it happened. 











The incident here narrated is a slightly altered 
version of “The Nautical Ghost” taken from a 
time-stained manuscript now in the possession of 
Sister Frideswide, O. S. B., of Princethorpe 
Priory, England, and bearing the following in- 
scription: 

“The above narrative was communicated to me 
by Capt. J. S. Clarke of the schooner Julia Hal- 
lock, who had it directly from Mr. Bruce himself. 
They sailed together for seventeen months, in the 
years 1836 and 1837, so that Capt. Clarke had the 
story from the Mate about eight years after the 
occurrence. He has since lost sight of Mr. Bruce 
and does not know whether he is now alive—all 
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he has heard of him since they parted is that he 
continued to trade to N. Brunswick, that he be- 
came Master of the brig Comet, and that she was 
lost. 


“TI asked Capt. Clarke if he knew Bruce well, 
and what sort of man he was. ‘As truthful and 
straightforward a man as ever I met in all my 
life.... Two men can’t be together for seventeen 
months, shut up in the same ship, without getting 
to know if they can trust each other’s word or not. 
He always spoke of the circumstances in terms of 
reverence, and as if it seemed to bring him nearer 
to God and to another world—I’d stake my life 
upon it, that he told no lie.’” (Unsigned) 
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Thomas More has served to in- 

crease and renew interest in 
another great martyr and Chancellor 
of England, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. As a medieval saint he en- 
joyed a tremendous popularity. His 
story is told in the windows of many 
great cathedrals, in their mosaics 
and their sculpture. Three years ago 
T. S. Eliot revived his memory with 
his now famous play Murder in the 
Cathedral. It met with astonishing 
success in England and is now tour- 
ing America. Much of this success 
can no doubt be attributed to Robert 
Speaight’s portrayal of St. Thomas. 
So deep was his interest in the char- 
acter he was to play that it led him 
into research and study. He would 
know the motivating power that lay 
back of Becket’s decisions, that at 
times make him appear so narrow 
and conservative. The result of the 
actor’s work and study is a new life 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


To CANONIZATION of St. 


As a young man in the home of 
Theobald, the old Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and later a member of the 
court of Henry II, Thomas A. Becket 
was a typical man of his age. He 
was an excellent sportsman, a good 
fighter, a model courtier, and certain- 
ly a faithful and vigorous Chancel- 
lor. His home was a model of ele- 
gance where the most lavish hospi- 
tality was dispensed. 

But his elevation to the Arch- 
bishopric wrought a complete change 
in his life. He became the faithful 
servant of the Church without de- 
ference to the King’s wishes. He 
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adopted the most severe mortifica- 
tions and while his generous hospi- 
tality did not cease he himself led 
the life of an ascetic. 


The author takes us step by step 
through the seventeen years duration 
of the quarrel between the hothead- 
ed, impetuous king and the suffering 
but adamant Becket. Except on one 
occasion he never flinched from meet- 
ing the perils that lay before him. 
Forsaken even by his own clergy he 
maintained his course, though he fled 
the country for safety. When he re- 
turned to his people after seven 
years absence he was not blinded by 
the temporary peace he had made 
with Henry. He knew that if the 
Church was to survive in England 
her ecclesiastical privileges must be 
maintained and for their mainte- 
nance he was ready to sacrifice his 
life. At the foot of the altar of St. 
Benedict in his own Cathedral, sur- 
rounded by his loyal monks, he fell 
before Henry’s assassins but his 
spirit rose to regain for the Church 
those rights which he could not se- 
cure while living. The power of the 
saint overspread England. His sanc- 
tity was attested by countless mir- 
acles. Two years after his martyr- 
dom he was canonized “in tune with 
Papal diplomacy and in response to 
popular demand.” 


&< AYBE you don’t know what it 

is like to come home and have 
everyone looking at you and you 
know they are thinking: ‘He didn’t 
find a job.’ He gets terrible. You 
just don’t want to come home.... 
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But a guy has to eat and sleep some 
place. I tell you the first time I 
walked in the front door with my 
pay-check I felt I was somebody.” 
That quotation is typical of the com- 
ment that Ernest and Betty Lindley 
met when they made their survey of 
the National Youth Administration 
early this year and talked with a 
large number of its boys and girls. 
The result of their survey is em- 
bodied in a very interesting book, 
A New Deal for Youth. 


Strange to say many people know 
very little of the work that has been 
done by the government for our 
youth between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four. True the C. C. C. 
is a youth organization but it gave 
no help to boys and girls in their 
teens who were unable to attend 
school and could not find work in 
private industry. Unlike some of 
our European neighbors we have no 
color-shirted groups to regiment 
them for military service. The 
plight of these young folks became 
more and more alarming until in 
1935 the National Youth Administra- 
tion came to their aid. Foremost in 
their efforts for such work was 
Charles Taussig, head of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. To her the Lindley’s have 
dedicated their book because “in min- 
ing towns, in beet sugar villages, in 
mountain backwashes, in city slums, 
on isolated farms, in high schools 
and colleges, and in universities— 
wherever we have been—youth speak 
of her as their friend.” 





By January, 1936, the program of 
the National Youth Administration 
had been developed to meet the needs 
of the lowest income group of boys 
and girls that had grown up with 


the depression. In April, 1938, 
180,000 of these young people were 
employed part-time on a wide variety 
of N Y A projects. They received a 
small amount of money each month 
and were learning to become useful 
citizens; they need no longer fear 
“to come home.” 


A LITTLE while ago we met 

Frances Parkinson Keyes over 
the pages of Written in Heaven, a 
charming life of the Little Flower. 
Now we learn that she is shortly to 
take up her residence in France to 
gain atmosphere and material for 
a life of St. Bernadette. Meanwhile 
we have with us her new novel Parts 
Unknown. As a world traveler, 
journalist, and social-political com- 
mentator she brings into use her 
knowledge of remote corners of the 
earth, and the diplomatic intrigues 
that shadow the faithful service of 
the American consuls. The heroine 
is a perfect type of southern lady, 
her timidity and courage so char- 
acteristic of the old-school Vir- 
ginians. 

The story proper is rather loosely 
constructed. Michael Trent receives 
his first consular appointment as 
vice-consul to La Paz, Bolivia. From 
the quiet and security of her Vir- 
ginia home he takes Daphne Dain- 
gerfield as his bride. Penniless, they 
arrive in La Paz, Daphne ill. They 
eke out a miserable existence, sup- 
plementing their meager income by 
Michael’s never-failing resourceful- 
ness. Later they are transferred to 
China. Michael’s bravery and grit 
during the massacre there brings no 
reward. A narrow-minded Assistant 
Secretary of State sends them to 
another Chinese outpost. Embittered 
by the treatment of the government 
Michael accepts the offer to head a 
patent medicine industry despite 
Daphne’s appeal. She charges him 
with being a deserter. He feels in- 
stead that he is getting rid of a 
handicap. Michael’s life for the next 
few years, and his rapid rise to 
wealth does him no credit. Daphne 
recalled from Virginia to France by 
a near fatal accident to their son, 
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returns with her family again to 
America. A Presidential campaign 
gives the reader a very colorful pic- 
ture “behind the scenes” of political 
movements and brings Daphne’s 
cleverness and prudence into full 
play. She saves her daughter’s hap- 
piness, insures Michael’s future, and 
cements her family’s friendship with 
the President. This is a story where 
all ends well. 


A tinge of sentimentality saturates 
the whole story and weakens its 
fiber, quite out of keeping with its 
authentic background and instructive 
development. Despite these minor 
faults the novel is excellent in 
quality and its shifting scenes afford 
glimpses of consular life, its perils 
and its compensations in Paris Un- 
known. 


N THE face of the changing pic- 

ture which America presents from 
day to day, the choice of a vocation 
has become an increasingly difficult 
matter. Before such a decision is 
made it might be well, and certainly 
it would be time wellspent, to read 
My Vocation by eminent Americans. 
Twenty-five men and women, chosen 
as outstanding successes in their 
vocation have each written an essay 
on the advantages and disadvantages 
of their chosen career. 

In his foreword Professor E. G. 
Lochart, writes that “the volume 
points out the great vocational high- 
ways each leading up to a well- 
equipped stronghold called success. 
Each stronghold guarantees to all 
travelers, who are properly prepared, 
economic security, opportunity for 
service, and the respect of mankind.” 
Great Americans speak from expe- 
rience and warn of the dangerous 
places in the road. Many in their 
far-sighted brilliance have promised 
great things. 


The eminent teacher, John Dewey, 
in his essay advises all young people 
to consider three questions when 
choosing their vocation: What op- 
portunities does it offer for intellec- 
tual, moral, and cultural develop- 
ment? Do your personal qualifica- 
tions measure up to the requirements 
for genuine success in that calling? 
What are the discouragements and 
difficulties to be met? Personal re- 
quirements such as good health, per- 
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sonality, and a real interest in others 
are essential to any vocation. In his 
article on “Librarians” Arthur Bost- 
wick says the classic answer of the 
candidate should not be, “I am fond 
of books” but rather, “I am fond of 
people.” 


ADMIRAL BYRD declares avia- 

tion the greatest of all trans 
portation service and prophesies that 
its ultimate achievements are beyond 
the guess of any imagination. A 
brief but particularly instructive 
essay is by Hugh L. Cooper on 
Engineering. In four pages he has 
packed advice that will help any 
ambitious youth and rules that if 
mastered will lead toward success in 
whatever niche he finds himself. 
Other essays deal with medicine, law, 
journalism, drama, music, business, 
nursing, social service, home making, 
advertising, agriculture, and inven- 
tion. 


September Book Shelf 


St. Thomas of Canterbury by 
Robert Speaight, Putnam, Price 
$2.50. 


A New Deal for Youth by Betty 
and Ernest Lindley, Viking Press, 
Price $3.00. 


Parts Unknown by Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes, Julian Messner, Price 
$2.50. 


My Vocation by Eminent Amer- 
icans, H. W. Wilson, Price $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


Benedictine Convent, Clyde, Mo., 
Rays of Catholic Truth, 10¢. 
The Fountains of Salvation, 10¢. 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th, New 
York, N. Y. 
Soeial Action Series 
No. 12 Debt System or Property 
System, 5¢. 
No.138 Why the Guilds Decayed, 
5¢. 
No. 14 Women in Industry, 5¢. 
Home (For very small children), 
10¢. 


Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Two Brothers (Father Theodore 
and Father Alphonse Ratis 
bonne), 10¢. 


Twin Heroes of the Vatican Coun- 
cil (Joseph and Augustine Lé 
mann). 


St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


A Eucharistic Lily (Mary Lichter- 
berger), 10¢. 
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American College in Rome 


HEN you come to Munich 

you do not want to miss the 

Hofbraiuhaus. Good beer is 
nt hard to find anywhere in the 
tity, but the palace of drink and 
godfellowship is the Hofbriu.... 
Close to two thousand people, 
dressed in clothes as different and 
varied in color as their nationalities, 
weupied seats about the four huge 
lng tables that extended the length 
of the hall—some two hundred feet 
wuld be my hazard. Before each 
was perched a big full leader (more 
than a quart) stein. No, in some in- 
stances one stein served duty for 
two, when a man and his wife or a 
young fellow and his girl took turns, 
and at some of the private tables, 
lined along the walls, one stein was 
passed around between mama and 
papa and the kiddies. 


We walked the full length of the 
hall, almost despairing of finding 
places. A shout from a big burly 
army officer was our invitation and 
salvation. Without one word of en- 
couragement on our part down upon 
the boards, narrowly escaping my 
head, descended an arm clasping 
four steins. The arm belonged to a 
mighty German Amazon—some peo- 
ple might have called her a waitress. 
The beer hall gals are superb speci- 
mens of Aryan femininity, husky 
maids, all well over forty, endowed 
by nature with every talent neces- 
sary for their trade. They regularly 
tarry out ten steins at a time, five in 
tach hand; so, to the prowess na- 
ture has bestowed they accumulate 
much more with years of service. 

No formal introductions are re- 
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quired in the Hofbraiuhaus. If you 
are not chatting with the owner of 
the elbow that constantly menaces 
your face, it is either because you do 
not speak German or the German 
does not speak English. The more 
you talk the more beer you drink. 
After the first a sticker is put on 
your stein, on which account is kept. 
(We never had more than two mark- 
ers on ours. Two quarts of beer 
wreak enough havoc with the inner 
man.) Rather colorful, but annoy- 
ing at times, are the pretzel-girls— 
another fixed feature of the beer 
hall. To make a sale the girls do not 
capitalize on their charms; they 
couldn’t; instead they carry about a 
long stick (on this dangle the small 
packets of pretzels) which they poke 
under your nose at the most in- 
opportune moments or jab into your 
ribs with the reminder—which is al- 
most a command—that beer is not 
drunk without pretzels. Nice girlies! 

Joviality can not be captured by 
words; consequently the best part 
of the Hofbrau can not be described. 
Everybody enjoys himself; whole- 
somely, not raucously. At no time 
did I observe anything that might 
so much as tinge the cheek of a Car- 
melite. Once in a while some old, 
well-lubricated Deutscher might 
reach out and pat one of the Amazon 
waitresses on the arm, but the risk 
was so great that the occurrence was 
by no means frequent. There was 
much singing, and sometimes, shout- 
ing. Climax of the evening is the 
singing of “Ein Prosit,” when every- 
one stands up on his chair, links 
arms, and swings from side to side in 
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time with the music. The evening is 
not long. At ten o’clock the lights 
begin to flicker out; by ten-thirty 
the hall is almost deserted. 

It was in the Hofbréiu that we 
made an important find. Sitting not 
far away from us were three Amer- 
ican fellows. In the course of the 
evening we learned that they had 
just completed a bicycle trip up the 
Rhine from Holland. They had 
bought bikes in England, were now 
trying to sell them. Because I al- 
ready had my bike, we only needed 
three; we arranged for a meeting 
on the morrow. 


Aug.12. My bike I procured from 
another student back in 
Rome, who had made a trip two 
years ago. While the others were 
bargaining with the three Ameri- 
cans, I journeyed by streetcar out 
to one of the suburbs. The bike had 
been left with a German family 
after the completion of the other 
trip, and now all I had to do was 
ask for it. But that was plenty. I 
experienced some thrills and many 
misgivings as I rang the bell of a 
German home for the first time. My 
German would scarcely be a good 
advertisement for the Hugo Self- 
Teaching Grammar that I studied 
for three weeks. I hadn’t the slight- 
est idea what words would stumble 
out of my mouth when the door 
opened. But, the door did not open. 
Instead, the lady of the house came 
around from the backyard and sur- 
prised a lot of German out of me. 
Somehow I explained myself, got the 
bike and a suitcase full of clothes, 
which went with the outfit, managed 
to make a suitable thanks, and rode 
off triumphantly. It took me almost 
two hours to find my way back to the 
pension, during which time I tried 
out about every street in the city 
and, incidentally, learned some 
rather stringent traffic regulations 
from obliging but persistent cops. 
When I at last reached the house, 
I found three other sturdy looking 
bicycles parked out in front. We 
now had three English machines and 
one German. All four were in ex- 
cellent condition. Machines of the 
same quality would cost about forty 
dollars in the States. We paid ten 
dollars. 
To be on our way bright and early 
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the next morning was our ambitious 
plan, but the arrival of two Domini- 
can priests rather rudely clipped our 


aspirations—and it was all on 
account of the Hofbraiuhaus. The 
two priests were students in Rome, 
travelling about in Germany for the 
summer. They had just come down 
from Berlin and now wanted to be- 
gin their visit in Munich according 
to the traditional fashion. We volun- 
teered to show them the Hofbriau, 
merely show them the entrance, 
nothing more. They camouflaged 
themselves with ties in place of the 
collars, but were not very successful, 
since many German priests travel in 
that marner. I don’t think they 
fooled anybody, yet they felt more 
comfortable that way; so we did 
not disillusion them. The upper room 
of the beer hall was bulging at all 
four walls. We directed them to the 
garden below. Playing around with 
temptation is a dangerous thing. I 
knew we would inevitably succumb; 
they did, too. We did. After all we 
had never seen the garden ourselves, 
and we wouldn’t stay long. Down- 
stairs the beer is cheaper and the 
atmosphere is even more democratic. 
There are no waitresses. Each custo- 
mer washes out his own stein and 
presents it to the tap man. There 
are not many foreigners down 
among the hoi polloi. Most of the 
customers are genuine old time beer 
drinkers who don’t stand for any 
nonsense. The company was a bit 
rougher than what one finds up- 
stairs, but more interesting in a way. 
Best treat of the evening was a 
group of beer-bellied Deutschers, 
with handle-bar moustaches, who 
were waxing bilious over a game of 
seat. While Jimmy and the Domi- 
nicans engaged in a heated argument 
over predetermination (of all places 
to argue about theology) I tried to 
decide which was taking the beating, 
the table that sustained the fist 
blows of the old gentlemen or the 
fists that slapped down the cards. I 
finally gave the fight to the table on 
a decision and with the help of Tony 
(Tim had wisely gone to bed) herded 
the theological arguers out of the 
beer hall before they became more 
wild than the card players. It was 
after eleven o’clock when we reached 
the pension. 
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Learning to Dance 
A W. Cole 





My fourteen-year-old daughter is learning to dance. 
high-school affairs, and watching how the others do it. She has been tak. 
ing lessons from her old dad, who used to be pretty fair. She practices be 
side the radio and the old phonograph. Yet, she cannot dance, and ip 
tears she has asked me the reason. She knows how, but once out oni the 
—_ with some boy partner her feet get all crossed up. She sits out mos 
dances. 

Yesterday, as I say, she wept profusely, and laid her whole case before 
me. She talked about the matter for half an hour, while I listened sym- 
pathetically. 

Her case is very common. I have taught other boys and girls how to 
dance in the years past, and so yesterday I told my young daughter: 

“From now on, do not say a word around the house about yourself or 
your dancing. Do not discuss it with anyone else, whatever. Make dane. 
ing a forbidden subject of conversation, and avoid even thinking about it, 
as far as you can. At your next high-school dance, talk with your friends 
about any other subject than dancing. And this is most important—when 
you start to dance with some boy, watch how he dances. Try and hel 
him to dance, for he is probably learning how, also, and is probably aah 
more frightened than you are. This will not be easy for you; but the 
best way to help yourself is to help the other fellow.” 

Oo a * * * 


She is attending 


Do you see what I have done? I didn’t realize it myself, but I have 
taken the Golden Rule and made a practical application of it to a rather 
small matter. It will work, too, if my daughter can control her actions 
and thoughts. e e e e * 


This matter of application is very difficult for me, and possibly for 
you, also. We can understand and approve of a teaching of our Catholic 
Church as long as it is expressed in a general way; but, to apply it in 
detail to our own conduct is hard. For me, I am so dense, that often I do 
not know what to do, say nothing of doing it. 

I read, so often, in Catholic writings, and I hear it in sermons, that 
the solution of all our troubles in this world today lies in a return to prir- 
ciples of Christian justice and charity. 

Yes; but how about practical details of application? This is hard, 
and seldom discussed. I believe many people are like me. My wife says 
that things have to be put down in writing for me to understand, and then 
some one has to go along with me and hold my hand. 

* * * * * 


In this humble spirit, I recount a case for your attention, where 
I have noted “principles of Christian justice and charity” applied to 
specific acts, and how it turned out. 

All absolutely true. 

Years ago, I knew a man, who was unemployed for several months. 
There was no “relief” to fall back on, in those days. It was a choice of 
being dsigraced forever as “county paupers,” or else to get a temporary 
credit in some way. This man in question got credit at the grocery store. 
When he finally did get a job, he was owing his groceryman over three 
hundred dollars! 

Well, he got a job and a regular pay check again. This man was not 
a Catholic, but he claimed to be a Christian, and as he understood it, bills 
were something to be paid when possible. 

He could have made a down payment on a new car, and let the bills 
slide; but he did not. He applied “Christian principles,” and went to 
paying twenty-five or thirty dollars a month on the old bills. 

He helped the other fellow. 

How did it help him? Listen carefully: 

Time went on. The “depression” arrived, and men were being laid 
off right and left. It so happened that the “boss” at the mill bought his 
groceries at the same grocery store. It so happened that the “boss” was 
hard up, and needed credit, too. The groceryman gave it to him on con- 
dition that he would keep at work this first man I mentioned, who was 
honest enough to pay his old grocery bill. 

This was done; and more than that, the “boss” gave the honest man 
the choicest job in the entire department. 

ok oF * * * 


It is not quite enough to say “forget yourself.” 

I could have told my young daughter, who is learning to dance, that 
her difficulty was selfishness and self-consciousness; but that would not 
have been enough. She must be actively interested in helping her dancing 
partner. 
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A relative of mine accused the 
Church of being intolerant. What 
can I say to him? 


If your relative means that the 
Church is intolerant of error, 
heartily agree with him. Nothing is 
more true. Dogmatic toleration is a 
contradiction. 

And if your relative means that 
the Church is intolerant of the err- 
ing, flatly deny that. The Church 
does not merely tolerate her erring 
children. She does more—she loves 
them, desiring them also to come to 
the truth. 


The reason that people outside the 
Church have no faith in medals is 
that they do not understand the con- 
nection between the Church and 
Christ. The Church, although of 
divine origin, is made up of human 
beings and God deals with us as His 
divinely adopted but human children. 

Hence we, still human, can use ma- 
terial things for a supernatural 
purpose. 


Do we attribute any power to a 
blessed medal? 

No, not to the medal itself. Catho- 
lies do not wear or carry medals be- 
cause of some inherent power the 
medals themselves have. We use 
medals as means to excite our devo- 
tion. The acts of faith, hope, and 
love which result, gain for us the 
grace of God, obtain for us the for- 
giveness of venial sin, and put the 
devil to flight. 

A medal is not a charm. Some 
non-Catholics are of this opinion. 
Care must be taken not to overrate, 
nor underestimate the value of the 
use of medals. A medal is a means 
to devotion, but because a means, 
therefore useful. 

Is it really true that each Catholic 
gets benefits from every Mass that is 
said? 

Yes, that is a truth overlooked by 
many. The priest offers the Mass in 
the name of the whole Church, and 
all the faithful benefit by that Mass. 
This is what is called the general 
fruits of the Mass. Of course, you 
will receive more abundant fruit 
from a Mass if you are present and 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


assist devoutly. There are, we must 
note, other benefits of the Mass 
which the priest himself obtains, and 
still others which only that person 
obtains who has the Mass said for 
his or her intention. 

Color, pageantry, and pomp, are 
not absolute criterions for judging 
the amount of honor given to God. 
God first receives His honor from the 
Sacrifice of His Son and from those 
who adore Him in spirit and in 
truth. Solemnity after all is acci- 
dental. 


Why does Holy Mother Church give 
so much solemnity to the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament while in 
comparison the Mass, supposedly the 
greatest act of worship on earth, re- 
ceives so little? 

The simplest answer to your ques- 
tion is—the Church does not give 
more solemnity to Benediction than 
to a Low Mass. We admit that 
numberless candles used at Benedic- 
tion, the switching on of extra lights 
can easily give one a wrong impres- 
sion. But do candles and lights 
alone make Benediction more solemn 
than the Mass? We merely ask our 
readers to use the Missal and to fol- 
low closely and with devotion the 
prayers and actions of the priest at 
Mass. The solemn words, the rev- 
erent actions—everything in the 
Mass will prove to them that the 
Church does not give “so little” sol- 
emnity to even a Low Mass. 

Here we can not but regret that 
the people have so few opportunities 
to attend a Solemn High Mass or to 
see their Bishop with his clergy cele- 
brate a Pontifical Mass. In days 
gone by these were the Masses that 
called forth the presence of all. 


Can you tell me where the 
prophecy concerning the end of the 
world can be found in the Bible? 

Christ Himself announces that 
heaven and earth shall pass away 
and expressly preaches to His Apos- 
tles the end of the world. See St. 
Matthew, chapter twenty-four. 

St. Peter in his second Epistle, 
chapter three, verse ten, speaks of 
the fire on the last day: “the heav- 
ens shall pass away with great vio- 
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The Crusader 


lence, and the elements shall be melt- 
ed with heat, and the earth and the 
world which are in it, shall be burnt 
up.” 

In the Old Testament you will find 
references to the end of the world 
in Isaias, chapter thirteen, verse 
thirteen, and in Joel, chapter two, 
verse ten. 

Perfection a la mode! 

Can one be holy and yet have a 
good time? 

If you really want to have a good 
time now and especially later on try 
being holy first. If you insist on 
having a good time first you will for- 
get all about holiness. Your ques- 
tion can be answered affirmatively 
and negatively—affirmatively first. 
If what you do you do for the honor 
and glory of God then you may have 
your good time; of course, you must 
not try to convince yourself that a 
sinful act can give glory to God. If 
by “good time” you mean clean 
recreation and social activities that 
are not sinful then you are on the 
road to holiness. It thrives in such 
surroundings. But if by “good time” 
you mean all-night parties and all 
that accompanies them—joy rides, 
immoderate drinking, indecent danc- 
ing, etc., then the answer is clear. 
The two are incompatible. 

Perhaps the magazine LIFE will 
not even be interested. 


Does not an indulgence of one 
hundred days mean that, by certain 
prayers recited by the sinner, one 
hundred days of his punishment in 
purgatory are taken off? 

Not at all; for the Church does 
not pretend to know how much of 
Purgatory God remits by partial in- 
dulgence of so many days, years, etc. 

Historically, the phrase arose in 
reference to the canonical penances 
of the early Church which were im- 
posed for certain fixed periods. 
Catholics believe that by gaining of 
what is called “an indulgence of one 
hundred days,” the repentant sinner 
does as much toward the remission 
of the temporal punishment due to 
his sins as was done in former times 
by the performance of one hundred 
days of public penance. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE MOTHER 
OF GOD 


Geneva, IIl. 
Reverend and dear Father: 

Is this perpetual novena in honor 
of our Sorrowful Mother just an- 
other novena? I don’t think so—and 
neither do thousands of others, in- 
cluding priests, monsignors, and sev- 
eral Bishops. Of course, we may be 
wrong. But so long as it can not 
be absolutely demonstrated that this 
novena is doing actual harm to the 
Catholics (and non-Catholics) who 
are making it, why don’t the rigor- 
ists let us alone? It makes my blood 
boil to hear the way some priests 
condemn the people who inconve- 
nience themselves every Friday in 
order to make the novena services. 
From a layman’s viewpoint it doesn’t 
look right. If the Holy See has ap- 


proved the novena services, if the 
Bishop of the diocese gives permis- 
sion to have it, if the pastor is kind 
enough to afford the opportunity for 
the people to make it, then why in 
the name of virtue do so many op- 
pose it? I can see no other logical 
reason than that the devil is jealous 
because the novena is a good work 
and he wishes to put a stop to it as 
soon as possible. At the country 
church at Marywood near Aurora 
where I have been making the no- 
vena they have three services every 
Friday and the church is filled every 
time; in fact at 6:30, one-half hour 





CROWD WAITING TO ENTER THE CHURCH FOR THE SECOND SERVICE ON 
FRIDAY NIGHT. THIS PICTURE, TAKEN AT 7:30 P. M., WAS FURNISHED BY 


THE PASTOR OF ANNUNCIATION CHURCH, MARYWOOD, 


ILLINOIS, WHERE 


THE NOVENA HAS A LARGE NUMBER OF ENTHUSIASTIC FOLLOWERS. 
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before the service begins, there is not 
an empty seat in the church. And 
before the next service begins there 
are lines of people in front of each 
door waiting for the seven o’clock 
service to let out. This is a small 
church, and not all of its own con- 
gregation are making the novena; 
many of these people come from a 
distance like myself. And we come 
because we believe that by honoring 
the Blessed Virgin in her Sorrows 
we may expect to obtain her power- 
ful intercession. 
Respectfully, 
Benny Winkler. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 


A very dear friend of mine after 
returning recently from a trip to 
New York City told me that he was 
astounded at the bravado and un- 
ceasing energy of the Communist 
sympathizers who making the metro- 
polis of our country their stronghold, 
go about plotting the overthrow of 
our government. Of course, my 
friend was not totally unaware of 
the bold front the Reds put on; he 
understood the evil but only when 
you actually see what the Com- 
munists get away with can you 
truly appreciate the peril which lies 
before us. What impressed him was 
the fact that in the face of such un- 
American demonstrations there is so 
little opposition. Not that he would 
return violence with violence; but he 
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would like to see a counter movement 

of Catholics as audacious and in- 

formed as these Communists. For 

really he came home convinced of one 

thing, namely, that the sympathizers 

‘of Stalin do know their doctrine and 
e out with strength to spare. 


This remark set me to wondering. 
I have talked with many Com- 
munists—most of them young, that 
is, only in their early twenties. And 
I have found them very skilful in 
their presentations. They are, to be 
sure, well stocked in propaganda. 
They have mastered a certain tech- 
nique like a railroad announcer so 
that to listen to one is to listen to all. 
But in unity there is strength and, 
perhaps, that is one of their strong 
points. I remember well, for exam- 
ple, a young Communist who used to 
come to my English class in an 
Adult Education course. Ostensibly 
he came to learn the rudiments of 
English grammar in which he was 
very weak. But in addition he was 
wont to argue and consequently after 
dass we held seminars not unlike 
those which intrigued the learned 
men of Greece. And although the 
thetoric of the Communist left much 
to be desired, his ardor was all that 
one could want. No matter how 
strenuously I objected to his false 
statements and his obvious sophis- 
tries he kept coming to class. Today 
I find him writing letters to the 
forums of newspapers here in my 
home state and while I am not flat- 
tering myself for his improved work 
in grammar it is apparent that he 
has come far in English although 
still woefully weak in matters of re- 
ligion and economics. Still, he had 
the “grit” to move forward in his 
cause. Conscious that he was in- 
ferior he came to improve himself so 
that he might go out for the Reds 
in the forefront. I remember also 
a young girl in one of my journalism 
classes who had Communistic lean- 
ings. She asked me one night, “Why 
do you persist in giving us data on 
the lives of writers on the Hearst 
newspapers. You know he’s a Fas- 
cist.” To which, I replied, “Miss—, 
this is a class in journalism and be- 
cause it is conducted in America I 
am free to cite examples of good cov- 
erage and very free to express my 
views on leading reporters.” Al- 
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though her face reddened like the 
Communist flag, she stayed on and 
was continually striving to put in a 
word for Russia. You can’t overlook 
these qualities, for that is the reason 
the Communists move on. They 
won’t let an opportunity pass. 


My experience with young Catho- 
lics, while necessarily limited, has 
not, I am sorry to say, been so illum- 
inating in the sense that they are 
nowhere near as aggressive or as 
well informed about Catholicism. 
Not that they are not proud to be 
Catholics or that their lives, in the 
main, are not in conformity with the 
commandments. But they seem to 
be too lethargic, too easily influenced. 
bor instance, one young pupil in my 
class, during the first month, car- 
ried with him frequently many so- 
called “deep works” done by our sup- 
posedly leading intellectuals. Sens- 
ing as I did that the reason for his 
bringing them with him was a desire 
to “show off” and being certain that 
he was a Catholic, I held off for a 
time. But his persistence finally got 
the better of me and one evening I 
said to him rather distinterestedly as 
I picked up one of the books, “An- 
other one of Wells’s ‘masterpieces,’ I 
see; have you ever read Chesterton 
—he’s so much better.” The youth 
looked at me, “Chesterton,” he said, 
“do you really think he’s good?” To 
the best of my ability I tried to 
demonstrate the marked differences; 
I suggested, too, that Belloc be read; 
that Lunn knew the Spanish War as 
it really is; that Noyes was very 
good; and others too numerous to 
mention. It wasn’t long before this 
youth was changing his tastes. I 
often found him later with Catholic 
Lending Library books. 


And that about tells the story. 
Our Catholic youth, I am certain, 
are fundamentally sound. All they 
need is a “shot in the arm” to awak- 
en them. They could be brought 
around if more of us took an interest 
in their leisure activities. We have 
just as many sources and more re- 
liable ones than the Communists. If 
we put forth one half of the effort 
of the Communists, we could stop 
this Red menace in its tracks. And 
the day may not be far off when we 
will need te mount soap-boxes in 
opposition, and who ever heard of a 
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doddering old man on a soap-box? 
So Catholic youth the command is: 
Out to learn more about your re- 
ligion so that you will not be caught 
napping. “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build 
it. Unless the Lord keep the city, 
he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 


Warren R. Dacey. 


A Medal and Its Power 


421 East 89th Street 
New York City 
Dear Father: 


I should like to enter a little piece 
in THE GRAIL concerning a real 
cure from the use of St. Benedict 
Medal: this happened to my own 
self. I took a very sore throat and 
could hardly sleep with the severe 
pain. I could not eat or drink as 
my throat was so very sore. I ap- 
plied several remedies and nothing 
seemed to help me. When I thought 
of my St. Benedict Medal that you 
sent me I took it and dipped it in 
Holy Water and gargled my throat 
and in less than three minutes I got 
ease. Thanks be to God and our Holy 
Father St. Benedict I am nearly as 
well as ever. This is very truthfully 
written. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary Claybourne 


Property for Sale 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Readers: 

This letter is quite different from 
the usual run of “Give and Take” 
letters. My purpose is to call your 
attention to a piece of property for 
sale in Chicago, in the hope that 
someone who reads this page may 
find what he has been looking for. 
The property I would call attention 
to is a corner lot—37% by 125 feet— 
facing east, at 82 Street and Perry 
Avenue. There are paved streets 
and sidewalks at this intersection. 
The property is opposite a large 
Public School, and in the same block 
are nine bungalows. Taxes are paid 
to date. Any persons interested in 
this property will find an unusual 
offer awaiting them. Please write to 

A. J. Myler 
1552 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THINK everybody in 

our neighborhood liked 
George Lee. He was a typi- 
cal American boy with all a boy’s virtues and 
not a few of a boy’s faults. He liked to play 
“hard,” eat heartily, and study seldom! He 
liked a good fight now and then, but he liked a 
good ball game more. He liked the weather 
cold or hot, and would with equal eagerness 
stand under a hose in the summer sun or go 
sledding on the side streets in the snow. His 
disposition never varied much; there was al- 
ways a smile on his face, and his eyes reflected 
like a blue lake the amused amazement of a 
twelve-year-old boy at a very real and interest- 
ing world. 

I said that I think everybody in our neigh- 
borhood liked George Lee; I am certain that 
I liked him immensely, though I seldom saw 
him except when my younger brother brought 
him to the house. I remember how intelligent- 
ly and interestingly he could talk on those occa- 
sions of any subject that had come within his 
experience. His artless description of “his last 
trip to West 


Raymond Anthony Robson 


It so happened that I digi 
not see all of the service. [ 
came late. By some acciden 
the main door had locked itself. The side doo 
admitted me to a small room evidently used fo 
choir practise.... for there were hymn book 
and a piano init. I found that I was now in th 
back of the church. Through a thin panelle 
door came the voice of the preacher. Forget 
ting all dignity, I stooped to the keyhole. The 
was not much to be seen. A group of mournerg 
were scattered in chairs around the coffin. : 
minister, a kindly old man with gray hair and@® 
weak voice, (I had seen him often before) wag 
addressing the congregation. He seemed just 
trifle ill at ease. After a while he invited a lays 
man to say a few words. q 

To me, a Catholic, the whole ceremony seeme 
so futile and devoid of significance—the gaping 
crowd, the bare church with an organ an@ 
prayer-stand in place of an altar and Christ, the 
minister’s short prayer and formal discourse, 
and the cold gray coffin in the center of it all... 
Suddenly, an aunt of the dead boy started up 
threw her. 





Virginia,” 
or of the 
snakes he 
had seen in 
the moun- 
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self acro 
the coffin 
and began te 
wail at the 
top of he 
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tains, or of 
the last “sunny” he had caught in the lake were 
as entertaining as they were naive.... 

I was shocked then when I heard he had been 
killed! I didn’t want to believe it.... but.... 
it was true. On Holy Saturday George Lee ran 
out of “BB’s” for his air rifle. His mother gave 
him leave and the money to buy more. On the 
way to a nearby hardware store he stepped in 
front of an automobile. ... ! 

Nor did I want to visit the house when they 
brought him there. I much preferred to re- 
member him as I had seen him last—brown 
with the sun and happy, as always. To omit the 
visit, however, was out of the question. Now 
when I think of George Lee I try not to think 
of what I saw of him in death. 

But I had to go to the funeral too; 
is the important part of this narrative. George 
Lee was not a Catholic. Like his parents he 
was a member of no Church. Consequently, I 
was a bit surprised to learn the last rites for 
the boy would be held in the “——— Church.” 
I had never attended a non-Catholic funeral be- 
fore, so, I must confess, I was pleased to have 
a legitimate excuse to see one. 


and that 
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voice. Itmay 
have been merely a woman’s uncontrolled emo 
tion rising despite her faith, but I could not 
help thinking how fitting a climax it was to thi 
drab service. To me it typified a hopelessness 
akin to despair. Instinctively I turned away. 

I stood there in that empty room and 
thought of the dignity and beauty of the Re- 
quiem Mass—the people gathered not to watch, 
but to pray; the solemn mixture of sadnessi 
for the loss of a loved one and the joyful note of 
happiness at his entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom. I thought, too, of the consoling les- 
sons of the Mass itself which brings Jesus 
Christ, the Judge of the departed soul, to the 
Altar to listen to the pleadings of His Church 
for pardon. I thought of the sweet music of 
the Preface: “...that those whom the certain- 
ty of dying afflicteth, the promise of future im- 
mortality may console... for to the faithful, 
Lord, life is changed not taken away.” 

Certainly to remove all of this was to remove 
the very soul of religion. ... I stepped out inte 
the sunshine and paused to watch. As they 
brought the corpse from the church, a te 
trickled down my face. ... But not for the boy? 


Septembe! 
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